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Narrative of a Visit to the Courts of Vienna, Constantinople, Athens, 
Naples, &c. By the MarcuionEss oF LONDONDERRY. 


Tue pleasures of one portion of the world are entirely selfish ; those 
of another portion entirely unselfish; and this division more entirely 
applies to the two classes into whichtravellers are divided than to any 
other distinct order of the community. Some wander from country 
to country for the mere objects of amusement and to beguile the time, 
which, being occupied by no worthy pursuit of usefulness, would else 
be found irksome to its possessor, who forgets, while thus making time 
commit suicide upon itself, that he is murdering the only means 
of acting usefully to his fellow-men, of accomplishing either the great 
or the good, of earning honourable fame, or of achieving any worthy 
object. The other class of travellers to whom we have adverted are 
indeed wise in their generation. They are recipients of a like plea- 
sure, but that pleasure is impressed with the seal of usefulness. They 
contemplate men and things, but, instead of making this their boun- 
dary-line, they make it but the starting-point, from which they pro- 
ceed to instruct and enlighten their less favoured compatriots. The 
one class receives everything for self, the other only that they may 
diffuse what they gain. In short, the first may be likened to those who 
look upon the world as a picture painted for themselves, the second 
for those who paint them for others. ; 

Lady Londonderry takes a conspicuous place among this latter class. 
Her work is like a gallery of artistic efforts. Scene upon scene of so- 
cial life, and landscape upon landscape of natural creations, succeed 
each other. Clear unaffected, calm, rational, neverled away by en- 
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thusiasm, never investing her subjects with false or fictitious interest, 
never exaggerating descriptions, feminine in her tastes and sentiments, 
but masculine in her clear judgment and undazzled vision, Lady Lon- 
donderry appears to us to stand on high ground as a descriptive tra- 
veller. Her rank commanded opportunities of observation, yet the 
respect which it received has not blinded her in the least degree to 
the true aspect of what was thus presented to her cognizance. 
Her ladyship has not dazzled our eyes with the splendour of Eastern 
magnificence ; she has not given us another version of the Arabian 
Nights; she has not painted harems of houris; she has not made The 
City of the Sultan a celestial city ;—in short, she has not written a ro- 
mance. Instead of seeking to dazzle the imagination, she has built 
up the actual on the firm foundation of truth., ‘Vhere is something se- 
ductive to an author in adorning and embellishing, since these species 
of decorations render a work attractive, but as they only raise up 
false edifices to our inspection, they serve but to abuse our confidence, 
even while they amuse our fancy. ‘To¢pin our faith upon such state- 
ments is to confederate with an author to deceive ourselves. Lady 
Londonderry’s great merit is her faithfulness. She has not painted 
hovels as all gilt over with sunshine; she has not paved the 
streets of her cities with gold; she has not made slavery elysium ; 
she has not represented the Mussulman Turk as the most sublime and 
unruffled of philosophers, shaming the turbulent world by the contrast 
of his own divine repose whilst floating down the stream of fatalism. 
For our own part, we honour Lady Londonderry for not yielding to 
the tendency of exaggerated and romantic interest with which society 
at home is apt to turn its gaze towards the pictorial expectants of 
Mahomet’s paradise. ‘To rectify popular error is to confer a public 
benefit. 

Our observations have chiefly had reference to Lady Londonderry's 
visit to Constantinople, yet they equally apply to her other destinations, 
The later portion of her work, although out of chronological order 
is not in the least degree behind in interest. The only error is, that 
she has not dwelt with sufficient amplitude on her short sojourn with 
the Moors. In our critical character, we are often compelled to re- 
prehend the diluting of the spirit of a subject with a too great pro- 
lixity ; it is a rare fault when we find a too great condensation. Lady 
Londonderry’s second tour —second, we mean, in the arrangement of 
her publication —amply merited another volume. Its interest makes 
us object to its brevity—for be it remembered, that brevity is not good 
when it leaves anything worthy of being told untold. Howbeit, the 
work, as a whole, will long remain a monument of Lady Londonderry’s 
industry, energy, and talent, exciting the hope that other climes, and 
lands, and skies, may win her ladyship as a visitor, that, as a result, 
we who remain at home may be favoured with more of such instruc- 
tive, enlightening, and entertaining volumes. 

Lady Londonderry's audience of the Sultan is marked with the 
expression of an unwonted occurrence. 


“ After three days’ firing and rejoicing, at length the Bairam ceased, 
and the confusion subsided ; and on Monday morning, November 30th, 
I was desired to proceed to the Tscheragan Palace, for my audience of 
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the Sultan. Some difficulty occurred as to whom I should select to ac- 
company me. Madame Franchini was objected to by some, as too great 
a proof of the court arrangements being under Russian influence. Reschid 
Pacha undertook to interpret, and it was suggested I might go alone. 
This, however, seemed inconvenient. I therefore asked Mrs. Walker, wife 
of Captain Walker, of the British navy, but who had recently been madea 
Turkish admiral, to go with me, and she gladly acceded. Accordingly, at 
eleven o’clock, on a cold, snowy morning, we packed ourselves iuto a small 
close carriage, (thefirstcoveredonel hadseeu in Turkey, and kindly sent us 
by Reschid Pacha, ) and we set out, preceded as usual by guards and keerasses, 
The road, like all others in this country, was dreadful, and we were shaken 
to pieces, until after a long descent down a steep declivity, we found our- 
selves ata palace presenting a long facade to the sea, on the Pera, or 
European side. There we were shown through an open court, the guard 
being turned out to receive us. In Turkey, the outward slippers are 
always left at the door, the floors being covered with the finest mats, the 
rooms carpeted, and not a speck or particle of dust to be seen. We en- 
tered a smal] waiting-room, where we found some Austrian officers, who 
were also awaiting their audience. They informed me of what I had not 
discovered, that the place appointed had been changed, and that 1 was 
not, as I imagined, in the ‘T'scheragan palace, but in the Beshiktasch ; 
that they had already gone to the former, and found no one; and that 
there appeared to be singular confusion in all the arrangements. Coffee 
was handed to us in tiny cups, not containing above a thimbleful, but 
placed in the most exquisite little jewelled stands, or egg-cupe of pink 
enamel and diamonds. A large brass brasier stood in the middle of the 
apartment, and a low embroidered divan ran round it. 

““At length the maréchal du palais came in, and some attendants ; 
coffee was again handed round, and soon after Reschid Pacha appenees 
We waited some time, during which coffee was once more brought, and 
there was much whispering, and evident difficulty, confusion, and embar- 
rassment. At length they all went away, leaving Mrs. Walker and me 
with the Austrian strangers, who were much amused at the sensation 
produced by the appearance of a Frank woman within these walls ; it 
being, I believe, the first instance of a formal audience being granted to 
alady. The Turks occasionally lifted up the curtain over the entrance 
into the room, and peeped in to gaze at me. I was in full court dress ; 
and this toilet, so unusual, especially to ‘Turks, unaccustomed as they are 
to see any ladies in public, added to their astonishment. Mrs. W., the 
only lady who had ever been received, had been attired in a hat, and 
without jewels, having unfortunately left hers at Odessa, Her audience, 
however, had been less punctilious as to form than mine, and, having 
occurred in the garden, had more the character of an accidental meeting 
than a formal and state appointment, which mine was. A great ste has 
been made in the approach to civilization, and probably this will continue, 
and perhaps, in a few years, ladies will be received at the Ottoman court 
in the same manner as at any other. 

At length, Reschid Pacha, the maréchal du palais, and other atten- 
dants, returned, having put on their diamond decorations ; and after 
waiting again for some time, (for nothing in Turkey is ever dgne in a 
hurry,) I was requested to follow them. I expected to enter some adjoin- 
ing room, where the Sultan would receive me, but, to my surprise, | was 
desired to put.on my furs, my clogs, and my cloak, and I followed them 
down stairs, crossed an open court, and arrived at a long terrace or gar- 
den, at the end of which stood the palace. Luckily, it had ceased snow- 


ing, but the cold was intense, I was then informed that the great officers 
of state had received orders to show us the apartments; and we were 
first conducted into a kiosk, or pleasure-house, of great pasts | 

courts we traversed were paved with marble flags, and I was much st 
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with the grandeur of a room one hundred and fifty feet long, hayi 
large beer te the centre. It was covered with the finest matting, ne 
being fitted up in the oriental taste, with a long line of open lattices to 
the water, it must be a delicious resting-place during the summer heats. 

“While I was shivering with cold, and gazing on the Asiatic shore, and 
the extensive view, (which even in the bleak and dreary month of Novem- 
ber is lovely,) a large square trap-door in the floor was raised, and | 
heard a voice say, ‘ Voila la mer, madame!’ Hardly believing my senses 
I advanced, and, truly, the deep green sea flowed under the splendid 
eastern gallery. A shudder came over me, as I thought how readily that 
trap-door might close over its victims, and my blood ran cold while my 
imagination made the mute inquiry, who can tell on whom that barrier 
has closed? I recalled the lines, 


‘ When wearied of these fleeting charms and me, 
Here yawns the sack, and yonder rolls the sea ;” 


and I turned away, and gladly obeyed the summons to proceed. 

“« Following the officers, we crossed another marble court, and ascended 
a flight of steps to the palace. The hall and stairs were matted, and were 
lined with attendants, all in fez and caften. We were then ushered 
through long suites of apartments, expecting every moment to find our- 
selves in the presence of the Sultan. At length, on arriving at a small 
side ante-room, when I was the least prepared for the meeting, Abdul 
Mehjid walked in quickly, and suddenly stood before us. The usual fez 
was on his head, a full military cloak hung round him, clasped at the 
throat with an agrafe of enormous diamonds. A large solitaire ring was 
on his little finger. He is tall, pale, sallow, and slight, only eighteen 
years of age, with fine eyes, a sweet smile, and amiable expression of 
countenance. It is said he is learning French, and is much more informed 
as to all that is passing in the world than is generally supposed. The 
Prince de Joinville, when here, saw and conversed much with him ; and, 
lately, a good deal has transpired as to his manners and ideas, from a 
Russian painter, who has just finished his picture, and with whom he had 
much intercourse during his several sittings. He did not bow to me, but 
immediately began talking to Reschid Pacha, who, having paid his homage, 
which is done by appearing gracefully to pick up the dust from the feet, 
according to the expression, je baise la poussiére, interpreted to me the 
Sultan’s pleasure and satisfaction at seeing me, and his hope that I had 
recovered the fatigue of my journey. To thisI replied. He then inquired 
if I had been at all rewarded for what I had suffered, and for the depriva- 
‘tion of the comforts and luxuries of England. I requested Reschid to 
express my admiration of Constantinople, my gratification at my visit and 
reception, and my thanks for having been allowed to see everything that 
was curious and interesting. The Sultan inquired if I had visited the 
Tscheragan Palace, and, on my answering in the negative, he desired 
orders to be given that it might be shown to me. He then asked who 
was the lady that accompanied me, and being told her name, he desired 
Reschid Pacha to express the pleasure he felt at having an opportunity of 
telling her how highly he valued her husband’s services. After a happily 
worded seply from her, that she had equal delight in being able to assure 
his majesty that he had not a more faithful servant than Admiral Walker, 
the Sultan expressed his regret at my intention of leaving Constantinople 
so soon, and then vanished as suddenly as he had appeared.” 
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The Gospel before the Age, or Christ with Nicodemus; being an Bu. 
> position for the Times.» By the Rev. Rosert Muntoomery,; 
'M. A., Oxon, Minister of Percy Chapel, London; author of 
_ Luther, or the Spirit of the Reformation ;” “The Messiah,” &c. 


I¢ cannot be doubted that the prevailing spirit of the present day 
is ati intellectual one. Ages have each their characteristics resulting 
from the vast tide of men’s opinions, as the great ocean of society 
swells onward. In the nineteenth century mind has established its 
supremacy. Not one of the varied appliances which minister to our 
daily comfort, that does not present itself to our hands, as a specimen of 
the inventive faculty in man. The triumphs of commerce, the wonders 
of mechanism, and the wide spread of literature, all bear their over- 
whelming evidence that our day is one of most extraordinary and un- 
paralleled development of mind. 

And yet, with this impress of intellect upon the age, it is not a 
thing to be doubted and feared, but it amounts to a self-evident and 
moral certainty, that the spirit of the times is not a religious spirit. 
It is an age of independence, not of dependence: of independence in 
man, not of dependence on God. We say it, though the steeples of 
new churches rise round us on every hand, though the foundations of 
innumerable schools are laid and roofs outspread, and we hear from 
within the ceaseless hum of the poor scholars conning their daily 
task; though hospitals are reared around us, from which the mingled 
sounds of groans and blessings rise ; and though societies and chari- 
ties of every denomination abound ; — yet, notwithstanding all 
this, religion is not that alone thing needful, that object of para- 
mount importance which might make our age deserving the happy 
and the high appellation of a Christian age. Intellect is supreme ; 
religion subordinate. And if we required proof of this, we should at 
once turn to our literature, for that either grows out of the existing 
feeling of society, impressed with its image, marked with its linea- 
ments, and is, in fact, its counterpart resemblance ; or taking a higher 
and a loftier standing, it sways and directs the public mind with. its 
master influence. Either of these views confirm our belief. Litera- 
ture and religion seem to have broken their once holy alliance. 
Though aspirants crowd into every other class in the great mart of 
books, men of accredited powers and high capacity, the field of theo- 
logy is leit well nigh barren. Though it is that which might bring 
forth the hundredfold of produce, yet is the vineyard seldom trodden 
by those, who, having received the five talents of great faculties, 
might so use and exert them, as to throw the lustre of human learn- 
ing, and the graces of genius and imagination, around the earthly 
courts of the Divinity, so rendering them, as far as the devotion and 
influence of human power may go, graceful, persuasive, and attractive 
to their fellow-men. 

With this feeling of real regret, that high powers should so seldom 
be devoted to their highest end, to that holy and legitimate use for 
which they were designed, for happy would it be if that spirit which 
must perforce return to its Maker in death, should willingly and joy- 
ously ascend to him in life,—with this feeling, we say strong upon us, 
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we cannot but express our pleasure at the high exception which we 
find in Mr. Montgomery. Such works as these are not mere literary 
efforts; they are the ladders which, like Jacob’s, are upraised to faci- 
litate our communications with another world. As free from enthu- 
siasm as from formality, Mr. Montgomery never suffers the poetry of 
his imagination to lead him out of the narrow path. It is true that 
there is a redundance, but it is not a redundance of fancy but of 
thought. His mind once set in motion, finds no boundary to its ex- 
cursiveness. Atevery step thought crowds upon thought ; new vistas 
open; new prospects outspread themselves. Some minds fasten 
themselves on one solitary, and it may be important position with the 
consequence of which they are fully impressed, and spend themselves 
upon its elucidation. Mr. Montgomery takes the staff and leads us 
through scenes of perpetual change, to the very margin of the pro- 
mised land. Passages of singular beauty, blent with a high and holy 
spirit, charm us in the perusal of this work, and the beautiful, the in- 
tellectual, and the good, all combine and assimilate. 

In a work of such deep-searching and expansive thought, in which 
the plenitude of the author’s mind has imparted so much of its own 
expansiveness, it would be injurious, as well as idle, to attempt ana- 
lysis. We have contented ourselves with speaking of characteristics, 
and by them only can it be in any degree expressed. Perhaps we 
might convey something of its scope, by saying that the work em- 
braces these two statements, immeasurable indeed in their own full 
magnitude, but still powerfully and cogently embraced and ex- 
pressed, “ THE GREATNESS OF OUR FALL, AND THE GREATNESS OF 
OUR REDEMPTION.” In his endeavour to establish the first, Mr. 
Montgomery has taken in a large survey of the great human family, 
has searched into the metaphysical, and acutely observed the actual. 
His observations on the state of society, in the present day, are replete 
with interest and vigour. They manifest the perspicuous vision of a 
keen-eyed observer of the world, with an intellect cleared and not 
clouded, by looking through a religious medium. And here we have 
approached an ably supported position of his own, namely, that reli- 
gion is the great restorer of the human understanding. 

But Mr. Montgomery shall give his own opinions. 


** And first, what is the prominent fact which must arrest the thought- 
ful gaze of any contemplatist, who is able to study the complex move- 
ments and broad significances of the times? After allowing for diversi- 
ties of individual judgment, and the specific bias of the mental taste, we 
imagine most will concur in this,—that a restless appetite for some vague 
and vast amelioration, is that which is now stirring and heaving the 
great heart of society to its depths. And if we proceed to analyze this 
perturbed and feverish desire after some undefined state of satisfying 
good,—we shall detect that a confidence in man's own powers, principles 
and energies to produce and promote it, lies at the root of all its actions. 
‘To an immense extent, as to all active operation on the conscience and 
the will of the admirers of this world,—the radical corruption and entire 
apostacy of our race from all spiritual goodness and truth, is either 
denied, diluted, or forgotten. Still, though the doctrinal fact of the fall 
may be unremembered, the moral consequences of that fall is not unfelt : 
and at this moment we perceive one of its malign influences to be bodied 
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forth in a restless yearning for an imagined Millennium, where the loftiest 
dreams of ages and the benignest aspirations of the human spirit will at 
length be realized. Thus we have restlessness in the POLITICAL WoRLD— 
producing theories and plans and systems; restlessness in the INTELLEC- 
TUAL WORLD—unfolding itself in works of sentiment and science, philoso- 
phy, art and romance ; restlessness in the sociaL WORLD— interpreting 
itself by false notions, forced effects, mistaken views of life, and educa- 
tional novelties, &e. ; and above all, a restlessness in true Cuurca—which 
seeks to relieve itself in every mode of deliverance which controversy can 
supply, and under every extreme of improvement which ecclesiastical 
suggestion can discover, or sectarian arrogance contrive. 

** Let us then see how completely the words of Christ to Nicodemus 
afford us the means of rightly viewing this ominous state of things; and 
perhaps we shall find, that under the simple but sublime theology of the 
words, ‘ Excepr A MAN BE BORN AGAIN,’ &c.—there is at once the wisdom 
that can alone interpret the REAL wanr of the age; and at the same time 
suggest the ONLY MANNER in which that want can be adequately supplied. 
We are lamentably mistaken, if all this perturbation and tever and tretful- 
ness of the public mind and national heart, be nothing less than the blind 
seekings of our proudly unsatisfied nature after an EARTHLY Curist ;— 
that ‘ Christ’ being the visionary counterpart of its brilliant hopes and 
baseless dreams. 

** Looking then to what, as distinct from the moral and spiritual, we 
popularly term the political world,—it may be affirmed that the electric 
shock of kingdoms which the European continent received from the explo- 
sion of the French revolution, is yet perceptible in our own favoured 
island. And with this malign effect are also blent the vile influences, 
contaminating doctrines and disorganizing theories, which the Encyclo- 
pedists began, and the Jacobites, the Journalists, and other admirers of the 
movement party in France fostered, and advanced. But if we confine our 
view of the political unrest which now fevers the mind of the lower classes, 
to domestic causes alone—we shall perceive a mournful adequacy of means 
and modes whereby this unhealthy system has been excited. Among 
them, we may confidently include the following. The mad spirit of com- 
mercial speculation, which has called into action an enormous supply of 
human labour and corresponding population; and then, when sudden pa- 
ralysis in trade, or overstocked aaakote were felt,—threw out of employ 
the congregated thousands of living beings whom the monopolizing avarice 
of capitalists had assembled. And what else could be expected of these 
starving paupers and idle operatives, but that they would come into fes- 
tering contact with each other, unite their discontents, mingle their mur- 
murs, act and counteract by fellowship of misery and want on each other: 
and thus be ready to catch the contagion of every social vice, and adopt 
the demoralizing views which any leading anarch or presiding democrat 
among them may be able craftily to invent, and plausibly to propound. 
And who that has studied the law of moral influences, can doubt the huge 
capacity for political mischief which a dense mass of mind undisciplined, 
and heart unregulated, wields,—when allowed to ferment and leaven the 
teeming populace of the poor and depraved in our manufacturing cities ! 
Alas, we fear it may be proved, that notwithstanding our godless boast 
as the commercial Queen of nations, our manufactories and mills will 
operate like ulcers in the side of our national welfare and public morals. 
But in the next place, in addition to causes which associate themselves 
with the over-reaching spirit of commerce, we must recollect such a state 
of things as the following description includes, The utter incompetency 
of church accommodation and pastoral superintendence in overtaking the 
population of our country, which increases at the awful ratio of 1,000 
per day! The consequent ignorance, sensuality, and irreligion of the 
suffering destitute ; the currency of a cheap and satanic kind of literature, 
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alternating between low ribaldry, reckless atheism, and every possible 
style of lawless sensuality and treasonable discontent; the punctilious and 
unnatural separation between the higher and lower classes of the commu. 
nity, tending to engender heartless pride in the one, and scowling dissatis. 
faction in the other :—-al] this, together with the loathsome and licentions 
doctrines which an infidel Sunday press is diffusing over ‘ the masses.’ 
from one end of the kingdom to the other,—will to a large extent account 
for that fierce and fiery unrest which now rages and burns, like a political 
typhus, in the heart of the humbler ranks. 

** But let the origin be presumed as it may, it cannot be denied that our 
own age is remarkable as being one in which the madness of political 
theory is working its way into the sympathies of the populace, to a most 
disastrous and demoralizing extent. And one can hardly refrain from 
asking whether or no in all this, the sowers of ‘wind’ in secular educa. 
tion and scientific culture APART FROM RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE,—are not now 
the reapers of a ‘ whirlwind’ of rebellion and revolution in these direful 
results? How must those honorary members of ‘ all religions,’ who 
some twenty years since presumed to think that morality might exist 
without a revealed God, and Christianity be respected without a defined 
creed; and that to educate the minp of the ~<a the great panacéa 
for polluted Hearts and vitiated passions—how must these self-inspired 

rophets now feel, when instead of ‘ grapes,’ behold their science hath 
eae forth ‘ wild grapes?’ At all events we perceive ‘ Chartism,’ with 
its assumed omnipotence of numbers ; ‘Socialism,’ with its brute atheism, 
swinish lust, and kindred manifestations of political debauchery,—all 
variously festering into bitterness, and fermenting into rebellion the habits 
and dispositions of the lower classes. But while this must be admitted, 
and the hideous features of the case stand forth with fearful prominence to 
the intelligence of any man who can embrace a single idea,—let Truth 
have fair play : and when she lifts her unabashed eyes towards those seats 
of comparative security, where ‘ noble lords’ and ‘ honourable members’ 
legislate and argue,—is there not a MoRAL HERESY at work identical in 
principle though more delicate in form, with that which cankers the soul 
of the vulgar Chartist or the vicious Socialist? Is there not among the 
high-born and courtly oracles of the state and nation frequently a deters 
tion of Gon’s TRUTHS TOUCHING MAN'S REAL WANTS, quite as decided though 
not so disgusting, as that which a sensual haranguer of the people, or lec- 
turing Socialist in ‘ Halls of Science,’ exhibits? In truth, we shall fear- 
lessly affirm that what Christ saith unto Nicodemus is practically denied 
and experimentally forgot by every politician, except the man who takes 
his politics from the sume source from which he procures his religion,—the 
simple Word of God.” 


In conclusion, we can only say that we congratulate both the world 
and the author on the appearance of this work. 





Rose d' Albret, or Troublous Times ; a Romance. By G. P. R. JAmEs, 
Esq., author of “ Darnley,” “ De L’Orme,” “ The False Heir,” 
“ Arabella Stuart,” &c. | 


When we meet with announcements of a new work by Mr. James, 
we always feel as if these were the notifications of a fresh visit from 
an old friend. After all, there is something that interests the feelings 
far more strongly in an established favourite than in a freshly pre- 
sented novelty. The mind at once assimilates itself with old recol- 
lections, and a something akin to tenderness, springs up at the re- 
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membrance of emotions that were wont to be responsive. The echo 
of the old feelings awakens within us; and the sensations of the heart, 
like the stirring of the healing waters, seem already rippled by the 
breath of expectation. Novelty may indeed be delightful, but a con- 
firmed preference is assuredly better. 

Of all the authors of the present day, Mr. James has certainly best 
earned this, distinction, best earned it, we mean, by the unceasing 
industry and unblemished morals of his pen. A healthy tone of 
cheerfulness and high principle pervades his writings; we rise from 
the perusal of his works exactly with that feeling of renovated hope 
and rectitude of trust in the result of right-doing, that ought ever to 
follow, like a refreshing and invigorating influence, the recreations of 
our leisure. These ought never to enervate or vitiate. It is their 
office to prepare us for new exertions. And this is exactly that 
honourable tendency which distinguishes the writings of our popular 
novelist, 

“ Rose D’Albret” possesses all the distinguishing characteristics of 
Mr. James's former works. Animated, pictorial, replete with the love 
of natural beauty, strongly inculcative of moral worth, it conducts us 
through a succession of busy scenes, through a whole host of diffi- 
culties and dangers, to a felicitous and triumphant end, One of Mr. 
dames’s solid merits is, that he is intimately conversant with the tone 
of manners, and the customs of our forefathers. His pictures of ba- 
ronial halls, of priests and barons, of knights and ladies, of squires, 
soldiery, and peasantry, are faithful transcripts of the classes which he 
describes, of their own date. Rose D’Albret, whom he has left a 
true woman, though he has made her a real heroine, stands before us 
as one of those orphan wards, left at the mercy of the lordly will of 
some baronial guardian. A weak, rather than a vicious man, for 
weakness, after all, rather leaves the heart open to crime than is itself 
criminal, holds her destiny in his hands, and being worked upon. by 
others, rather than impelled by innate impulses of evil, he decrees her 
hand and estates to one, who caring little for the one, cares much for 
the other. The work is a picture of the times—a faithful transcript of 
life in the days of Henri Quatre. It is also the most dramatic of all 
the works of its author. The action is animated, and a succession 
of events follow on the heels of each other with rapid energy. We 
wish we could object to the faithfulness of such a character as the 
Lady of Chasuel; but, unhappily, we are compelled to allow that a 
few such are permitted to blacken and darken this world of ours—we 
trust but seldom. Blanchette is done to the life, and admirable as a 
waiting-maid. Father Walter also is marked out with the stern lines 
of thought and care, and is natural, inasmuch as we behold in him the 
just assertion of the feelings of the heart, beard loud and above the 
restraint of monastic vows. The priest’s affection for his niece is the 
triumph, of nature over unnatural restrictions. ' But we find our 
favourite in the manly, the courageous, the intrepid, fearless, hopeful, 
humane Chasseron, respecting whom there hangs a tale, which, how- 
ever, we will not tell, but only give his introduction to our readers. 


‘However, as he himself, whatever his private opinions might be, 
bore no distinctive signs of either faction about him, the traveller hoped 
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that he might be suffered to pass unmolested, especially as his dress and 
appearance offered no great show of wealth; and therefore, without dis- 
playing the shghtest concern or apprehension, he suffered his horse to 
conclude his draught, and then was preparing to resume his journey, 
when, after a brief consultation, one of the soldiers advanced at a quick 
pace on foot, and planted himself on the opposite side of the bridge, while 
another ran higher up the hill, and the rest rose slowly from the ground, 
and began to untie their horses. 

* All these movements were remarked by the traveller; but still he 
maintained his air of easy carelessness, till the soldier who had placed 
himself opposite advanced a step or two towards him, exclaiming, in an 
impatient tone, as if irritated by his apathy, ‘ Qui vive ?’ 

* The farmer was not without his reply, however, though, to say ‘ Long 
live the king,’ which he might be itclined to do, would have been a 
dangerous experiment, and he therefore replied, without the least hesita- 
tion, ‘ Vive la France 

“* Come, come, master peasant, that will not do,’ said the other, ad. 
vancing upon him, pistol in hand ; ‘ thou art some accursed Politic! Are 
you for the Holy Union or Henry of Bourbon ?’ 

““* Nay, good sir, do not be angry,’ replied the farmer: ‘I am a poor 
man of no party. I have nothing to do with these matters at preseut, 
and mind only my own concerns.’ 

“If thou art of no party,’ said the soldier, ‘thou art an enemy to 
both. So, get off thy horse; I have a fancy for him.’ 

*** Nay, I pray you,’ cried the other, ‘do not take my beast. How am 
I to carry my corn ?’ 

““* We will save you that trouble,’ rejoined the soldier, with the cour- 
tesy usual on such occasions; ‘ and if you have any weight of gold upon 
you, we will deliver you of that also So, get off at once, Master What’s- 
your name, or I will send you off with a pistol-shot.’ 

** € My name is Chasseron,’ answered the peasant, ‘and a name well 
known for wronging no man; and if I must get off and part with my poor 
beast, I pray you help me down with the corn, for I cannot dismount till 
it isaway. But if you will leave me the nag,’ he added, ‘ 1 will pay you 
his full value, if you will come to my place. He and I have been old 
friends, and I would fain not part with bim.’ 

“+ Get down! get down !’ cried the soldier impatiently. ‘Clumsy boor, 
can’t you dismount with a sack behind you?’ and at the same moment 
he came nearer and laid his hand upon the load. The instant he did so, 
the farmer thrust his strong hand between his cuirass and his neck, half 
strangling him with his large knuckles; and with his right drawing @ 
rie from his saddle-bow, he brought the muzzle close to his ear, ex- 
claiming, 

** * Now, master, I see you have some command, by your scarf. So, if 
the way be not cleared very speedily, you shall go up or down as the case 
may be, without any brains in your skull. I’ve got one life under my 
fist, and they can but take one in return, so now we shall see how they 
love you. Don’t struggle, or you shall soon struggle no more; but turn 
round, tell them to get out of the way, and then march on with me to the 
top of the hill,’ 

*** T can’t turn,’ said the soldier, in a rueful tone, 

“ «Qh, then, I'll turn you,’ answered Chasseron with a laugh; and 
without quitting his hold, he whirled his adversary round with prodigious 
strength, lifting him nearly off the ground as he did so. ‘ Now drop your 
pistol’ he continued. ‘ Drop it this instant!’ ) 

“The man did so; and, touching his horse gently with his heel, the 
stout farmer put him into a slow walk, while several of the marauders 
ran forward to see what was going on. ‘ 

“* Bid them back !’ cried Chasseron, jogging his companion’s head with 
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the muzzle of his weapon. ‘Bid them back, or 
sAthontunun? P » Or you are a dead man, 

“ * Keep off, keep off, Beauvois,’ cried his adversary. ‘Keep off, La 
Motte, or y the holy virgin he will kill me !’ 

‘© That I will,” muttered Chasseron heartily; and the soldiers halted 
for an instant as if to consult. But your good companion of those days 
was not very careful of a comrade’s life ; and it seemed to be soon agreed 
that the insglence of the farmer was not to be tolerated out of any consi- 
deration for the gentleman in his hands. There was, therefore, some 
cocking of pistols and looking at pans, with various other indications of 
coming strife. 

“« Chasseron, however, continued to advance, dragging his captive along, 
and keeping a watchful eye upon all the proceedings of the enemy, while 
the poor fellow in his hands shouted again and again to the hard ears of 
his companions to hold back for God’s sake. They, on their part, paid 
little attention to his petitions ; and in a moment or two, several of the 
soldiers began to creep closer, in order to get within pistol-shot, while the 
rest mounted their horses as if to make an attack on the rear of the enemy. 
No sooner had the foremost of those on foot reached a fitting distance, 
than he began to take deliberate aim at the horseman; but the latter, 
muttering to himself, ‘ This is unpleasant, pardie!’ turned suddenly towards 
him, withdrew the pistol from the ear of the fellow whom he held, levelled 
it at the other, and fired. ‘The man went down in a moment, his weapon 
discharging itself in the air as he fell.” 





~—_— 


Richard IIT. as Duke of Gloucester and King of England. By Caro- 
LINE A. Haxstep, Author of “ The Life of Margaret Beaufort,” 
and “ Obligations of Literature to the Mothers of England.” 


The purity of historical truth is necessary to its existence. Veracity. 
is its foundation-stone, and if this be rotten the whole superstructure 
falls. It is true that motives must lie buried till the resurrection-day ; 
we can only infer them from the actions which they induce, and of all 
evidence this is the most fallacious. The office of the historian is 
rather to collect, arrange, and narrate events, than to guess at the 
motives which impelled them. And yet the difficulty of executing 
what might at the first aspect appear but a simple task, is manifest to 
all who study the records of any country. The actions of life are like 
those of the battle-field. Men engaged in the fierce contention, fully 
occupied by their own share in the strife, cannot by any possibility 
take any enlarged view of the doings of others, whilst the more remote 
have still less opportunity of witnessing the circumstances of the en- 
gagement. A co-existent chronicler, even were his information ample 
and enlarged, has his vision too often obscured by interest, party, pas- 
sion, prejudice, while one of later labours rests under the disadvantage 
of a distant ken. 

Little, then, is it to be wondered at if particular portions of our 
national history are involved in obscurity. The means of information 
are always more or less defective, but it is intentional misrepresenta- 
tion that does the greater mischief. The waves of party feeling surge 
and swell long after the primary agitator has passed away. Partisans 
on the victorious side have still their motive for perpetuating, error. 
Sometimes a monument of infamy is raised by every man casting a 
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stone upon the memory of the departed, thus raising a mountain of 
obloquy by the accumulation of multiplied ill-opinions, which ought 
only to be the shapen masonry of the self-hewing of the man’s own 
sin. The question is not a new one, whether the verdict of the world 
has been rightly adjudicated in the case of Richard III. The heaviest 
charges of possible crime, murder and usurpation, with all their host of 
auxiliary dissimulations and hypocrisies, are charged against the last 
of the Plantagenets. Had Richard won instead of lost the great game 
for which he played, his name might have borne a different odour with 

terity. Success, however, was on the side of his opponents, and 
that which elevated the conqueror crushed the conquered. Whether 
avowed or not, the world acts upon the axiom that success justifies 
the means. Had Richard triumphed and Richmond died, we should 
have heard far less of his crimes. Supposition would have been silent 
instead of being actively malignant against him. But the case was 
widely different with an opponent on the throne—an opponent who 
could not have taken such a seat but by the right of conquest. In 
such a case all that appeared against the one side strengthened the 
position of the other, and Richard’s reprobation served the better to 
establish Richmond's title. An impression once fixed upon the public 
mind is long perpetuated. Much of the obloquy heaped on the name 
of Richard must, we fear, be attributed not to the malice, but still to 
the misrepresentation of our immortal dramatist. Shakspeare’s own 
mind might have been imbued with the current ill-opinion of the man, 
but even under every supposition, he has heightened the colours as 
well as distorted the person of him who, from his portraiture, has be- 
come known to us as the “ crook-backed monster.” We believe that 
the multitude even of the present day know Richard the best through 
the medium of Shakspeare’s representation—or rather—mis-represen- 
tation. He might have passed along the line of departed monarchs, 
casting no stronger shadow in our historic mirror than his predecessors 
and successors in the train, had not our national dramatist invested 
him with a stern reality, and a pre-eminence in crime. But it must 
be remembered that Shakspeare was not influenced alone by the mere 
desire of heightening scenic effect. He wrote to please the arbitrary 
Elizabeth, who, as the granddaughter of Richmond, might be supposed 
to favour the idea of Richard’s crimes, as best establishing the justice 
of bis overthrow, and confirming the Tudors in their regal title. 
Doing this, he has outstepped the utmost limits of the probabilities of 
crime. He has portrayed a monster, and framing him in the rich 
splendours of his own genius, suspended him in sight of the world, 
condemning him to immortal infamy. 

But the time has arrived when society is willing to separate real 
existences from the creations of genius; to do justice to individual 
memories, as well as to rectify the errors into which history has fallen. 
On both these accounts we welcome Miss Halsted’s work, though we 
think that she has fallen into the opposite extreme of extenuating the 
actions of Richard at the expense of justice. Her work must be con- 
sidered as the apologist of the much-maligned monarch. A biographer 
generally becomes an eulogiser. Intended impartiality melts into 
partiality. Justice merges into extenuation. Crimes are palliated ; 
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virtues magnified. This tendency to mercy is certainly a failing, lean- 
ing: to virtue’s side—but still it is a failing. Miss Halsted has not 
held her scales of justice quite even. ‘There has been a little leaning 
to one side. We believe that in the character of Richard a middle 
course would have been nearest to the true one. He was neither a 
faultless monster nor a monster of depravity. We believe that the 
circumstances which tempted hith to usurpation were not wholly of 
his own making. The regal crown, the swaying sceptre, the ermined 
robe, the lofty throne, if rights, are not rights easily to be ceded and 
laid aside. Miss Halsted presses on us the point of Edward's previous 
marriage, a marriage which repudiated his later one with Elizabeth 
Woodville, and negatived her children’s right to rule. Admitting 
this, which our authoress appears to consider incontrovertible, was 
Richard even then next in succession? Where were the children of 
his elder brother Clarence ? The question is not changed, but only 
the individual whose rights were invaded. 

Yet allowing for this leaning to extenuation, which has been carried 
somewhat beyond its just bounds, we consider Miss Halsted’s work as 
one of the most interesting and able pieces of history which has ever 
been presented to the world. The research which it manifests is most 
extensive. If we except a trifling obscurity and entangling of matter 
at the outset, her arrangement afterwards is clear and lucid, and her 
style always animated and interesting. Many new lights will be 
thrown on the career of Richard, and some new facts elicited. We 
might almost say that Miss Halsted has reasoned out some incidents 
and some feelings, which we shall instance in our extract relating to 
the purposed nuptials of Earl Warwick’s daughter, Anne, with the then 
young Duke of Gloucester. The circumstances unfold themselves. 


“ Concise as is this account, it embraces innumerable points that cannot 
be misinterpreted, re mem indeed, by ab rye mg or by such warm 
advocateg for tradition that even truth itself fails to induce conviction in 
their minds. Richard must have sought his persecuted kinswoman im- 
mediately he was released from his military duties, because it appears he 
‘ had discovered her retreat’ before the Michaelmas term following the 
battle of Tewkesbury ; that is to say, between the 4th of May and the 
beginning of the following October. Again, he besought that the said 
Anne should ‘ be given to him to wife.”. No merely selfish motives could 
have induced this request, for the Lady Anne and her mother, the Countess 
of Warwick, together with her deceased father, were all under a bill of 
attainder ; and, consequently, the riches to which she would have been 
entitled by birth, as their co-heiress, were now altogether in the gift of 
the king. 

a SEALE Warwick’s forfeited and enormous possessions are sup- 

osed to have been the object which Gloucester alone coveted, they could 
Save been bestowed by the monarch upon that prince, without any neces- 
sity for his taking the Lady Anne to wife, in the same manner as the lands 
of the attainted Cliffords had in early boyhood been made over to him. 
Of this there is ample proof; for Richard had actually been already in- 
vested by his royal brother with a portion of the identical lands which he 
is made so exclusively to desire; as it appears, ‘ by patent, 11th July, 
1471, the king, especially considering the gratuitous, laudable, honourable 
services rendered to him by his most dear brother, Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, aud wishing to confer upon him some reward and remunera- 
tion for the same, granted to him the castles, manors, and lordships 
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of Sheriff Hutton, county of York, which lately belonged to Richard 
Neville, Earl of Warwick.’ Neither must it be forgotten that the Duke 
of Gloucester was now in the fulness of power, and had distinguished 
himself by his gallant bearing, and was in so high a position in King 
Edward's court, that so far from any advantage accruing to him from a 
union with his impoverished and persecuted cousin, alliances must have 
been open to him at foreign courts, as well as with the most wealthy sub- 
jects in his brother’s kingdom ; the more so as he was but in the spring. 
time of life, and that he was endowed with princely possessions, dignified 
by the highest appointments that could be bestowed upon him, and in. 
vested with almost regal authority. Moreover, let it be asked, why did 
Clarence ‘ cause the damsel to be concealed,’ unless he suspected that the 
affection which had been early formed for her by Gloucester would lead 
him immediately to renew his vows of attachment, and incline her to 
listen to them? He evidently anticipated the fact, and acted upon it ; for 
no mention is made by the chronicler of Lady Anne’s desire to be con. 
cealed; no intimation is given of her repugnance to her cousin, or of her 
flying to avoid his overtures; but positive assertion is made by him that 
avarice—the coveting her share of riches that were her birthright, and 
which he trusted, perhaps, from her attainder, he should exclusively pos. 
sess in right of her elder sister—alone influenced the unworthy prince, 
whose greedy desire for power and riches led him first to rebel against 
and dethrone his elder brother, and even to deprive him, in his adversity, 
of his patrimonial inheritance, and now instigated him to separate from 
his younger brother the object of his choice, and cruelly to persecute and 
degrade the unhappy victim whom he was bound by consanguinity and 
misfortune to protect, because, as distinctly alleged by the chronicler, 
* he teared the division of the inheritance he wished to enjoy alone.’ 

* What, however, was the part pursued by Richard of Gloucester,— 
that prince who for three generations has been held up to scorn and con. 
tempt for every base, unmanly, treacherous, and vindictive feeling? Let 
his conduct be once more contrasted with that of Clarence, who had be- 
trayed and perfidiously deceived every near relative and connexion, and 
who was indebted to the very brother whom he was now injuring tor his 
reconciliation with the king, and for his restoration to his own forfeited 
honours and possessions. Gloucester, says Croyland, the narrator, ‘ dis- 
covered the maiden in the attire of a kitchen girl in London.’ Instead of 
conveying her secretly from her concealment, instead of compelling her, 
by force or by stratagem, to become his wife,—instead of outraging her 
already wounded feelings, and taking advantage of her powerless eitua- 
tion, he removes her immediately from the degrading garb under which 
Clarence had concealed her, and, with the respect due to his mother’s 
niece and to his own near kinswoman, ‘ caused her to be placed in the 
sanctuary of St. Martin,’ while he openly and honourably seeks from the 
king his assent to their marriage. 

“ The most imaginative mind could scarcely have desired a hero of ro- 
mance to act a nobler and more chivalrous part, one more dignified to- 
wards the object of his attachment, one more honourable to himself, more 
straightforward, more worthy of his hitherto irreproachable career. The 
Lady Aune, in her prosperity, had been the playmate of his childhood, the 
companion of his "sia days, the object of bis youthful affections. Be- 
fore either party had passed the age of minority, she had drank to the 
very dregs of the cup of adversity ; from being the affianced bride of the 
heir apparent to the throne, and receiving homage at the French court as 
Princess of Wales, she was degraded to assume the disguise of a kitchen. 
girl in London, reduced to utter poverty by the attainder of herself and 
parents,—a desolate orphan, discarded by the relatives who should have 
protected her, and debased and persecuted by those to whom the law had 
consigned the custody of her life and person. 
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“ Such was the condition of Warwick's proud but destitute child, the ill. 
fated co-heiress of the Nevilles, the Beauchamps, the De Spencers, and 
in whose veitis flowed the blood of the highest and noblest in the land ; 
when’ she was affectionately and unceasingly sought for by Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, at a time, too, when the sun of prosperity shone 
upon him so resplendeutly, and with such a cloudless aspect, that, had 
his actions been alone influenced by that all-engrossing ambition which 
has been imputed to him in after years, he would assuredly rather have 
coveted the daughter of some illustrious prince, or the hand of an heiress 
to a crown, than have exerted his well-earned influence with his sove- 
reign to rescue his dejected kinswoman from her humiliating situation, 
and to restore her as his bride to the proud position which she had lost, 
and to which his own prosperous career now enabled him to elevate her. 
He placed her in the only asylum where she could feel secure from com- 
pulsion, and safe alike from his own importunities or his brother’s perse- 
cution. 

** Thus, after a season of severe trial, and reverses almost unparalleled, 
considering the youthful ages of the respective parties, did Richard and 
his young bride find that repose which had been so long denied to them, 
Although he was now scarcely nineteen years of age, while his cousin had 
but just entered her seventeenth year,—for only four years had elapsed 
since their youthful companionship at York,—yet during that inter- 
val their lives forfeited by attainder, and liberty only preserved to 
the one by flight to a distant land, and to the other by the privilege of 
sanctuary in her own country. Both had been exiles, both had been out. 
lawed ; the one for fidelity to his brother and sovereign, the other as the 
passive instrument of arebellious and ambitious parent. Both, within the 
short space of two years, had been reduced to utter penury by confiscation 
of lands and possessions ; and both, from being houseless wanderers, had, 
though widely separated, and under far different circumstances, expe- 
rienced also the highest degree of prosperity which could be contrasted 
with adversity equally poignant and unmitigated. The Lady Anne, 
during the period, had received the homage of peers and peeresses at 
the court of France as the affianced of King Henry's son, and the in- 
strument of restoring the line of Lancaster to the throne; and Richard, the 
thanks of the English Houses of Parliament, as the faithful and best 
beloved brother of Edward of York, whom he had effectually aided to 
restore to his kingdom and his crown, Both had lost their natural pro. 
tectors by a violent and premature death, in the miserable feuds that 
numbered their fathers amongst the illustrious dead; and both had suf. 
fered the most severe persecution in the eyes of the whole land, when 
seeking to unite their destinies in marriage; arising from the avarice and 
cupidity which made Clarence desire the entire possession of the young 
heiresses’ wealth, and even to threaten them by hostile preparations, after 
the sovereign, in gratitude to Richard for his services, hac waived Jin his 
behalf his undeniable right to the lands and lordships of Warwick’s be- 
reaved and friendless child, forfeited to the crown. But fortune upheld 
them throughout their trials, and smiled favourably on their attachment. 
To a district endeared to them both by the unfading recollections of child- 
hood, did Richard convey his young bride, when their destinies were 
at length indissolubly interwoven; and amidst the bold and wild scevery 
of the home of their ancestors, did the Lady Anne and her princely consort 
pass the early days of their married life, when, young in age, although 
experienced in trial, they were thus enabled to share in those halcyon days 
of peace that once more dawned upon the land of their birth. ; 

“ Few places were better in accordance with the vice-rega! powers 
intrusted to Gloucester in the northern districts, than was the noble pile 
in which their bridal days were most probably passed. 
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Rearing its embattled towers among scenes fraught with the most 
stirring national associations; built on a rock whose rugged surface 
seemed fully in keeping with the impregnable stronghold that crowned 
its summit, the castle of Pontefract, or Pomfret, as it is usually called, the 
patrimonial inheritance of the royal house of Lancaster, soared high above 
the surrounding lands ; a fitting abode for the princely seneschals and 
hereditary high stewards of England.” 






A Glance at the Present State of Ireland; with Reflections on the 
Absolute Necessity of a Complete and E:ffective Emancipation ; and 
a Summary of the Civil Regulations of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the Austrian Dominions and in France. By the Author of « Per. 
secutions of Popery.” 


The present aspect of our sister kingdom, Ireland, is one that can- 
not but engage the deepest sympathies of the Christian and the phi- 
lanthropist. We stand opposed to each other in the position of gla- 
diators rather than in the attitude of friendly fellowship. Every move- 
ment seems a fresh gesture of defiance. The eyes of each nation 
seem bent upon the other to watch and ward the coming blow, Deep 
breathing hate, instead of soft melting love, appears unhappily to be 
the expanding and inspiring spirit. Yet still are the restrictions of 
law outwardly respected, and still it is to the law, with its own strong 
arm, that we must look towards as the great arbitrator, 

We cannot but admire the fearless spirit with which the author of 
the pamphlet before us has taken his stand. Most true it is that we 
have tried concessions and temporizing in vain. ‘The more England 
yields, the more Ireland demands. Mr. Shoberl is right. The Church 
of Rome will never be content with toleration: it must and will have 
supremacy. Nothing less will satisfy the assumption of that spirit 
which would lord it not only over the kingdoms of earth but of heaven 
also. Tracing the contentions of the two countries to their source, 
Mr. Shoberl attributes the consequent evils under which we are suf- 
fering to the exactions of the Romish Church ; and then in a spirit of 
fearless independence proceeds to point out what he considers would 
prove remedial measures ; namely, a curtailment of its power, and an 
assertion of the rightful authority of our government to take the 
remedy into its own hands. 

These, in brief, are Mr. Shoberl's suggestions. 

“ Let, then, the British legislature, in the plenitude of its omnipo- 
tence, declare the sovereign of the United Kingdom to be protector 
and head of the Catholic Church in Ireland. 

« Let the appointment to archbishoprics, bishoprics, and other prin- 
cipal officers in the Catholic Church, be vested in the government. 

« Let the monastic orders, and other religious congregations, under 
the denominations of colleges, convents, monasteries, or by whatever 
name they are called, be prohibited, and such as exist dissolved. 

Let all correspondence with foreigners on matters of religion be 
strictly forbidden, excepting communications with the Romish See ; 
such communications to be under the inspection and control of govern- 
ment, as is the practice in other countries.” 

Such are the energetic and strong-minded measures which Mr. 
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Shoberl proposes for the subduing that monstroas power which has 
upreared itself in Ireland, and bringing it under the peaceful govern- 
ment of England. We cannot in our brief limits follow out his plans, 
but they are grounded on a conviction that no temporizing can operate 
efficiently, He also proves that the control of the State over the 
Church is both as practicable as it is politic, since Roman Catholic 
monarchies have resorted to a similar superintending authority, com- 
pelled to the measure by the encroachments of a Church ever zrasp- 
ing at secular ascendancy, and arrogating the right of deposing kings ; 
and he instances the Austrian Ecclesiastical Code, as well as that 
adopted in France by the Emperor Napoleon, in support of his 
opinion, 

We cannot, however, pursue Mr, Shoberl’s reasonings further. 
Manly, spirited, clear-headed and vigorous, they are not to be passed 
aver either with cold indifference or lukewarm approbation. ‘The 
spirit of the diction keeps pace with the energy of the thoughts to 
which it gives expression. As Mr. Shoberl has chosen no middle 
course, so he must prepare himself for no midway reception. He 
will meet with bitter enmity on the one hand, but he will be recom- 
pensed by warm friendship on the other; and these are not the 
days when men of high and sterling principle can stand on neutral 
ground, 

_ This vigorous pamphlet will soon be in the hands of the opposite 
factions : it is too spirited not to attract general attention. 

Mr. Shoberl thus enforces the necessity of a reform of Roman 
Catholicism in Ireland. 


*‘ But what need is there of more reasons to prove the necessity of a 
reform of Catholicism in Ireland? Are there not monks, Jesuits, and 
Jesuits’ Colleges in that country? Are not communications with the 
court of Rome carried on without the slightest inspection or control ? 
How is it possible that all these things should have a totally different in- 
iluence in Lreland from what they are known to produce in all other 
countries ? 

The Jesuits at the present day differ in no respect from their prede- 
cessors any more than the difference of times requires. Numberless cir- 
cumstances, which have occurred in other countries and been attested in 
courts of justice, prove either the ignorance or the wilful blinduess of 
those, who, in spite of them, maintain that the Jesuits of our days are not 
the Jesuits of bygone times; that the ultramontane doctrines which en- 
danger the civil and religious liberties of a country are out of fashion, o¢ 
that in these times of enlightenment and civilization they are professed 
by a very small number of persons; that, besides, their propagation is not 
to be feared; and that neither civil nor religious liberties are in any way 
threatened by them. I know not indeed how any well informed man can 
doubt these facts, or choose rather to believe the verbal declarations of 
the Irish Catholic prelates, or of the court of Rome itself, framed for the 
purpose of promoting some of their desigus, than the evidence of these 
facts; or perhaps even assert that what happens in France or other 


countries cannot take place in Ireland, Let but the Catholics acquire 

power sufficient to execute their plan of a complete e uality, unshackled 

by conditions, restrictions, or guarantees, and we shall see, but too late, 

at least for the public tranquillity, the liberties of lreland, and through 

Ireland those of Great Britain, threatened by the Jesuits, the court of 

Rome, and the Roman Catholic clergy. The experience of recent times 
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ought to convince all minds that we must not say of any doctrine or of any 
institution—impossible that it can ever happen again, ‘ 

‘* Popes and Catholic prelates themselves have admitted the necessity 
of a reform of their church; and if these declarations furnish incontestable 
proofs of that necessity, a necessity which has been felt for many ages, 
they likewise demonstrate that unfortunately such a reform cannot pro- 
ceed either from the court of Rome or the Catholic clergy, and that, in 
consequence, it is only by governments, and by energetic governments, 
that they can be effected. For Ireland I consider this so essential a point, 
that without it there will be, in my opinion, no tranquillity in that coun- 
try: and it may be accomplished with greater facility than may be ima- 
gined, Models for it exist in France and in Austria. The only secret 
consists in proceeding direct to the goal without fearing Rome or clergy ; 
in making neither compact nor compromise; in maturing plans, in issuing 
orders, and then causing them to be executed with firmness, and punish. 
ing such as either openly or secretly oppose them. 

As the tendency of the proposed measures is to release the laity from 
the tyranny of the Pope and of their ignorant, bigoted, selfish, and vindic- 
tive priests, any serious opposition to them from the more enlightened 
and respectable portion of the Catholic body is scarcely to be anticipated. 
The Pope no doubt would cry to Heaven and Earth to avenge his out- 
raged rights of supremacy ; the prelates and priests would bluster, and 
they might possibly find means to communicate some sparks from the 
flame of their own resentments to the infatuated minds of the lowest and 
most ignorant members of their communion: perseverance, without any 
resort to force, would probably suffice to extinguish them. 





Anecdotes of Actors ; with other Desultory Recollections, §c., &c., §c. 
By Mrs. Martuews, author of the “ Memoirs of Charles Matthews, 
Comedian,” to which this is a supplementary volume. 


The green-room contains a little world of its own. A bustling, ac- 
tive, energetic, heart-beating, hope-burning, pulse-throbbing, elbow- 
ing, jostling, vivacious crowd, who live in a constant whirl of excite- 
ment. No wonder, then, if the incidents of such a community have 
a zest and flavour, and smack of the professional spirit. No wonder 
if jibe and jeer, and prank and practical jest, and a sort of Puck-like 
jollity, and the old-fashioned law of retaliation, give rise to a constant 
interchange of tit for tat. What between jest and earnest, there is 
no stagnation in the green-room. Mrs. Matthews has had great ex- 
perience on this stage, and she has here arranged for public amuse- 
ment many of the pieces of bye-play which filled up the asides of the 
actors’ lives. Some of these anecdotes are new, some old. They are 
in some sense the gleanings of reaped fields, but they are gleanings of 
good ears which have fallen from rich sheaves. Desultory and yet 
amusing, the volume is just adapted for one of those idle hours which 
succeed laborious ones. From its budget of lively anecdote we select 
the following. 

Colman the Younger had been sought out in his hiding-place, and 
though under an assumed name, arrested for debt. 


“ After a short colloquy the trio prepared to depart—namely, the 
prisoner and his two keepers—when the creditor itiquired of Mr. Colman 
whether he would object to return to town with him and his assistant ™ 
the chaise which had conveyed them thither ; which question drew forth 
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one of Colman’s witty impromptus—which furnished the said creditor with 
a sobriquet which attaches to this hour—demanding a chaise to himself. 

** While a servant was despatched to a neighbouring inn for one, the 
report of the position of ‘the Gentleman on the Hill’ spread like wildfire 
round the little village—* Mr. Campbell was taken up, and was going away 
in the custody of two men.” This was enough; and before the expected 
chaise could reach the cottage, every petty tradesman to whom a s illing 
was owing came with his ‘little account’ for payment, and just as Mr. 
Colman was about to take final leave of his felis chaise having ar- 
rived—a tall, gaunt, dirty-looking man, as if fresh from the smithy, with 
his shirt-sleeves tucked up above his elbows, and a paper cap partially 
covering his grizzled head—(it was a brazier, who had hung some bells, 
a few weeks previously, in the cottage)—rushed, in wild and breathless 
disorder, into the room where the distressed inmates were standing, and 
gasping out, in tones wiry and dissonant as his own work, he cried, 

*** Here's my bill; I will be paid; I’m a poor man with a family; I 
won't be cheated; I work hard for my money; my bill is seventeen 
shillings ; I wont stir till I get it; I wilt have my right;’ and in this 
manner he roared, until Mfrs. Campbell with difficulty obtained a hear- 
ing, which she at length effected ; then assuring the man that he was in 
no danger of losing his money, counted from her purse the amount de. 
manded, and laid it before him on the table. At this result, a surprising 
change was visible in the man’s face and manner. He first cast his eyes 
suspiciously at his money, as if incredulous as to its validity, then looked 
up into the sweet face of her who had produced it ; he next turned to the 
captured man, and, lastly, his eyes fell — the weeping child, who clung 
close to his father, in alarm at the scene before him, and suddenly, burst- 
ing into a flood of tears, the brazier’s iron heart melted at once, and 
pushing back the money, he blubbered out, 

ss ‘Why, then, if I thought you would have given me the money, I 
wouldn’t have come! They told me you were swindlers and robbers, and 
I couldn’t afford to lose by such people, but now I won't take a farthing ; 
I'll die first ; so keep it to help you out of your trouble, for I won't touch 
it—I won't ; I wish I may die if Ido! And spite of the efforts made 
to force the money upon him, this rough specimen of Nature's soundest 
metal, rushed out of the room as hastily as he had rushed into it, and his 
long limbs were the next moment seen striding, with giant pace, down 
the slope which led to his little shop in the village.” 


And here is an amusing, “ Not at Home.” 


“ In one of his visits to England, Sir John Stevenson had taken private 
apartments for himself and servant—an unadulterated green native of the 
verdant isle. Being much engaged in some musical compositions preparing 
for the press, and finding his time much taken up by morning visitors, he 
took the precaution one day of denying himself, and thus delivered orders 
to that effect. Mn Re 

“ ¢ Now, Patrick, remember I’m going to be particularly occupied for 
the next two hours, and I won’t be at home, mind, if the Bishop of London 
calls.’ 

« € Very well, your honour, I'll take care, 
tendant, as he closed the door. , 

“Sir John now sat himself down at the piano-forte, and was soon im- 
mersed in the interest of his occupation, when, in about ten minutes, he 
had reason to congratulate himself upon having provided against intru- 
sion, for a loud knock at the street door proclaimed the usual routine of 
idlers. What, then, was his —— and mortification, when Pat, with 
his usual smile of welcome, ushered in three gentlemen! After the 


replied the obedient at- 


simple fellow had placed chairs for his visitors, a quick glance from hi 
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master’s eye told him that he had somehow committed himself, but the 
organ of potatoism was too ‘vo sg developed to allow him to com. 
prehend exactly how; yet, shrewdly suspecting that Sir John’s evident 
vexation was connected with his admission of the present visitors, and 
with a view to deprecate his displeasure, and prove to his master that he 
had not infringed the particular order he had received from him, with 
much significance of look, and force of emphasis, he said— 
« « Plaze, Sir John, the Bishop of London hasn't called yet.’ ” 





Facts and Fictions, illustrative of Oriental Character. By Mrs. Pos- 
rans, Authoress of “ Cutch,” “ Western India,” &c. 


Mrs. Postans has well expressed the character of her work in its 
title; “ Facts and Fictions’’ compose its contents. Both of these are 
devoted to the enlarging our knowledge of India, its gorgeous scenes 
and its varied inhabitants. Close observation during a residence of 
many years has well fitted this lady for her task. The “ Fictions” are 
characteristic tales, replete with oriental imagery; none but a dweller 
in the land could have accumulated so vast an assemblage of incidental 
descriptions. The different castes and classes of society in India, all 
marked by distinctive differences, with their religious observances, 
their domestic habits, and their modes of predatory warfare, furnish 
the novelist with an all but inexhaustible store of widely contrasted 
characters. The mythologies of the East are also highly poetical, and 
blend with a really-imaginative effectiveness with the legends of love 
and war which form the “ Fictions.” The “ Facts” are of a still 
higher order of merit. ‘They comprise full and ample descriptions of 
many of the most interesting localities of India. Pleasing and instruc- 
tive details, and accurate pictures of towns and cities, many of them 
already living in our memories, associated with those charms of our 
childhood, the “ Thousand and One Tales.” As a whole, this work of 
Mrs. Postans deserves to be well received: by its means the reader 
will acquire a species of familiarity with the mythology and the dif- 
ferent classes of Indian population; and if we do not enter more fully 
into the work, it is because the chief part of its contents have been 
already before the world, and obtained a deserved reputation in the 
pages of a contemporary. 





Practical Observations on the Prevention, Causes, and Treatment of 
Curvatures of the Spine, with an Etching and Description of an 
Apparatus for the Correction of the Deformity, and Engravings illus- 
trative of the Cases. By Samugu Hare, Esq., Surgeon. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. 


Although the details of a work of this nature are not exactly those 
which can be brought before the public in a periodical devoted to 
general literature, yet is its scope and tendency of such high import- 
ance, that it becomes a duty to claim for it that attention which it so 
imperatively deserves. The evils resulting from our artificial state 
of life are of so serious a nature, that the endeavour in the first place 
4 
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to prevent, and in the second to remedy, assumes the aspect of a 
work of philanthropy. Apparently light causes produce heavy results 
of grief; and parents, especially mothers, cannot be too often nor too 
earnestly warned against the yielding to fashions and practices, which 
in their effects most generally produce disease, and not unfrequently 
death. We attach great weight to Mr. Hare's general suggestions, 
and consider his work as one of great medical science. The results of 
his modes of treatment are the best confirmations of its important 
value. 


The Travels of Marco Polo, greatly Amended and Enlarged, from 
Valuable early Manuscripts recently published by the French Society 
of Greography, and Haly, by Count Baldelli Boni; with copious 
Notes illustrating the Routes and Observations of the Author, and 
comparing them with more recent Travellers, By Hucu Murray, 


I. R.S. E. 


With all the celebrity which Marco Polo has enjoyed as a traveller, 
it is strange that no accessible edition of his works has appeared 
before the present volume. One of the earliest and most distin- 
guished of European travellers, his writings are also correspondently 
animated and interesting. That he incurred the personal penalties 
due to the outstripping his times, as must always be the case with 
those who offer us information which we are not prepared to receive, 
is true ; and it is possible that the incredulity which followed on reci- 
tals which were only marvellous to the ignorant, may have remained 
as a prejudice operating against the publication of his travels in a 
popular form. The observations of recent travellers have, however, 
aided greatly in establishing Marco Polo's character for veracity, and 
we think that this volume will prove a valuable addition to the Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library. — 

And with this volume this most valuable series is brought to a 
close. ‘The design and the execution have been equally worthy. By 
its means those researches which have extended over the globe, and 
displayed man in his various modes of life, and in his rere 
homes and occupations, have been laid open to a large class who 
could not otherwise have attained the knowledge. In an enlarged 
sense, these volumes have related the history of the world; they “ye 
shown us the path of the first discoverers, and have — -~ ae 
subsequent histories of the countries which they visitec . / - 
that we cannot speak in terms too high of all the ne ~ 
comprehensive series. It is a perfect cabinet of faithful, valua es 
and extensive information; and it ought to have a place on the 
shelves of the most select and compact library, and be in the argent 
sion of every private family, as a work both of valuable reference an 


extensive information. 
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Impressions and Observations of a Young Person During a Residence 
in Paris, Second edition, enlarged. 


We have been well pleased with this modest and unpretending 
little tome. Without plan or design, it is just fitted to take up in on 
idle and fatigued half hour ;—-its very desultoriness is agreeable, be- 
cause it makes no exaction on our attention, and does not put our 
reasoning powers to any trouble ; and yet it is not without its instruc- 
tive uses too. A number of unconnected sentences, not even strung 
together, but quite independent of each other, requiring nothing but 
a slight and easy perusal, convey to us the “Impressions and Obser- 
vations” of a young and guileless mind. The diction is as easy as if 
spoken, and this little work really contains many of those points of 
difference between the two nations which we should seek in vain 
to find noted elsewhere. We have a pleasure in making room for 
a few of these simply descriptive remarks. 


“ One of the delights of the country in England is the refreshing dew. 
English persons are generally quite afraid of walking at night on account 
of the dampness: to me it is delightful. The climate of France is so dry 
that dew is nearly unknown, the evenings of summer are not relieved by 
any damp, and are often more oppressive than during the day. 

“To the effect of dew may possibly be attributed the fraicheur, as the 
French call it, of the English complexion, that beautiful union of red and 
white, so much more pleasing than the dead white admired in the Parisian 
cheek. A French lady, Madame de G » née Princesse de B——, has 
been heard to say, that whenever there was a brouillard, she either walked 
in the open air, or put her head out of the window, in the hope of catching 
some English fraicheur. 


*‘ English servants arriving with families in Paris must be frequently 
surprised at the sleeping rooms allotted to them; apartments containing 
excellent chambres de maitre have, in the roof, a series of little dens, by 
courtesy called bed-rooms, in which many English persons would almost 
hesitate to lodge a favourite dog. The kitchens in England, in which a 
carpet appears almost as indispensable as in the salon, and the general 
accommodation for servants, must much astonish foreigners. 





“« Many parasols and purses are forgotten in public carriages ; this has 
probably given rise to a very good practice adopted in Paris for their 
restoration. The coachman, on your entering, gives a card with the 
number of his carriage, thus enabling you to reclaim any forgotten articles 
at the office where the coach is known, 

* Driving, in Paris, is sad uneasy work ; the kennels in the middle of 
many of the streets, and the gutters leading from each porte cochére, sadly 
jolt a carriage, unless it has good English springs. How different this, to 
the wood pavement and macadamized streets of London. 


“ There is a great difference between the peculiar and natural manner 
in which French and English women walk ; it may be accounted for, that 
before the introduction of trottoirs into Paris, the French women, having 
had to step from stone to stone to avoid the dirt, did not place their feet 
so flatly on the ground, and now that they have pavements they do not, 
from this habit, walk so much on their heels as English women. 


“A Frenchman would not be seen giving his arm to a lady on each 
side. The inattention to this custom by the English, renders them often 
an object of ridicule when walking in the streets, or in places of public 
amusement in Paris; the French call it panier @ deux anses. UH a French- 
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man is seen with two ladies, he gives his arm to one, the second lady 
taking the arm of the other, 


“On returning from a visit to England, every thing in Paris appears 
slow ; the people walk slowly, the coaches drive slowly ; there is no life, 
no business. In England, they seem as if having only a week more to 
live, that each person was making the most of it, and a minute would be 
an irreparable loss; this is perhaps better than the nonchalance of a 
F renchman, who would not leave Punch before it was over to execute the 
most Important commission, Time is more appreciated in England than 
in France. 

“The want of gravel in France is very apparent, garden walks derive 
an air of neatness from it, which the river sand used here can never re- 
place; it does not bind, has no colour, and quickly becomes dust. It is 
said that Louis XIV. had gravel brought to Versailles from Kensington. 


“The white money of France is little calculated for a lady’s purse ; the 
large five franc pieces cause a real embarras de richesses. A gold circula- 
tion, particularly something corresponding with the half-sovereign, is here 
much wanted. 


“ It is very agreeable to ride in the country round Paris when the grapes 
are being gathered; the first picked are dedicated to the Virgin, and each 
statue of her is crowned with vine leaves, and clustering branches are 
placed in her hands. If the récolte is plentiful, the peasants, at the end of 
the vintage, celebrate it by a féte. 

** Nothing has more improved in Paris than the bread. I can remember 
when there was little more than one sort of bread, which being some three 
feet in length, and horribly sour, perfectly astonished the English ; the 
petits pains Viennois sold at present are delicious, and although the pain 
de ménage still retains a little of its original acidity, there is, on the whole, 
great amelioration. 


* French inns, although less clean and comfortable, appear to me to 
have this superiority over those in England ; in France, the rooms are 
generally en suite, so that one is more at home; in England, with a sitting- 
room on one floor, bed-rooms are frequently given on another, and besides 
the annoyance of being continually on the staircase or in the corridor, 
mistakes might arise, unless the exact numbers and position of the rooms 
are recollected. 1 have seldom met with the same good bed at an English 
inn, which is always found in the most indifferent hotel in France. 

‘* The English here, have seldom comfortable fires: there is more art 
than is supposed in the arrangement of a wood fire. If properly made up, 
with the addition of a little coal, nothing can burn better or be more 
cheerful in appearance ; but English people are apt to suppose that they 
must have grates, for which the chimneys not being constructed, they 
generally afford plenty of smoke, but very little heat or flame. The ex- 
pense of fuel in Paris is a great complaint; the miserable little fires seen 
throughout the winter present a practical proof of it. 


‘Although great luxury and extravagance are occasionally seen in 
Paris, and much money is spent, even amongst the middling classes, 
in balls and other amusements, yet there is in many respects an economy 
practised, which English people could not imagine, uuless they saw it 
exemplified. 

“ Paris has no bazars, if we except a small place about a quarter the 
size of the Pantheon or Soho bazars in London ; even this is, I believe, 
now closed for want of custom. The French prefer exposing their articles 
for sale in the passages and on the boulevards. 

“ Many of the violets sold here during the winter, are said to be brought 
in tin cases from Corsica.” 
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Colour. Music. By D. D. Jameson, 


Many and various have been the plans for substituting a new sys- 
tem of music, to the overthrow of that old-established code which has 
so long prevailed in Lurope, and which, to our thinking, seems now 
more rooted than ever. It is indeed amazingly difficult to subvert 
the doctrines of consecutive ages, and though undoubtedly if things 
were to be begun and done afresh they might be better done, provided 
we might retain our present knowledge, yet as commencement and 
experience are incompatible, we fear we must be content to let the 
sciences work on, though it may be with a cumbrous machinery. That 
the study and practice of music is loaded with obstructions is certain, 
and if a revolution could be effected, that it would be most desirable, 
is equally true; and while regarding the matter as next to hopeless, 
we yet think it but common justice that those who make the endea- 
vour should at least be allowed an audience of the public. On this 
principle we act when we insert the whole of the short preface which 
our projector has thought fit to prefix to his volume. 

“The object of this short treatise is of a simple and practical nature, to 
introduce a new music, called colour-music, a practical system of which 
is now constructed for the first time ; and to apply some of its principles to 
render the study and practice of sound-musie easier and more popular 
than they are at present, by substituting distinct and definite sensations, 
which, being the language of nature, are at once understood, for the crbi- 
trary mnemonics In use, 

“Some reference to the theory of the subject has, however, been con- 
sidered proper; and this has occasioned the use of technical terms; but 
that part of the book in which they occur does not concern the learner of 
sound-music, who, from reading the part called “* Teaching,” can acquire, 
in a few minutes, the whole practice, which is the simplest possible.” 


Introductory Book of the Sciences ; adapted for the use of Schools and 
Private Students. In Two Parts. Part I. Physical Science. Part 
11. Natural Science. By James Nico, Illustrated by one hun- 
dred and five Engravings on Wood. 


“The utility and importance of physical and natural science as 
branches of general education are now almost universally recognized. 
Some acquaintance with their more general laws and common facts 1s 
admitted to be not only useful, but even necessary, to persons of all 
professions, and in every sphere of life.” These are the objects pro- 
posed in this elementary volume, which is clear, lucid, able, and scien- 
tific. Easy of comprehension as an educational work should be, and 
yet, at the same time, conveying, through a ready medium, the most 
solid and sterling instruction. 


A -o- 
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G rece Grammaticus Rudimenta, in usin Regia Scholae Etonensis. The 
Rudiments of Greek Grammar as used in the College of Eton ; with 
the quantity of the Latin and Greek Penultimate Vowels, on which 
the Pronunciation depends ; Erplanatory Notes in English, intended 
to combine the Advantages of Modern Grammar with the justly- 
esteemed and well-established Eton Plan. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Boswortu, D.D., F.R.S., &c., of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Au- 
thor of “ A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Languages,” “ Latin 
Construing,”’ &c. &c. Fourth Edition. r 


When a work carries on its title-page the words “ Fourth Edition,” 








it is a proof that its merits are already too well established to require 
further confirmation. The importance of Greek as a basis for sound 


learning is universally recognized, and so able an adjunct in its ac- 


quirement as this elementary work amply deserves its own reputation 
and success. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Voyage of Life, a Tale by Georgina C. Munro, 3 vols, royal 12mo., 11. 118. 6d. 

Coningsby, 3rd edit, 3 vols. post 8vo., 14. 118. 6d, 

Facts and Fictions, by Mrs. Postans, 3 vols, post 8vo., 1/. 7s. Gd. 

The Young Widow, a Novel, in 3 vols. post Bvo., 11, 118. Gd. 

The Last of My Love, by the Wandering Minstrel, 12mo., 3s. 

High Life in New York, by Jonathan Slick, 2 vols. post 8vo., 14s, 

The Blackwater in Munster, by J. R. O'Flannagan, 4to,, 12s. 

Evenings of a Working Man, by Joba Overs, with a Preface relative to the author, 
by C, Dickens, 12mo., 5s. 

Sir Roland Ashton, a Tale of the Times, by Lady Catherine Long, 2 vols. 8vo., 16s, 

The Grahame Family, or Historical Portfolio opened, by Hussey Gould, fe. bvo., 6s, 

The Public and Private Life of Lord Eldon, By Horace Twiss, Esq. 3 vols, 8vo. 
21. 2s. 

Historic Fancies. By the Hon, G, Sydney Smythe, M.P.  8vo, 12s, 

The History of John Marten ; A Sequel to the Life of Heury Milner, By Mrs, 
Sherwood. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Modern Syrians. By an Oriental Student. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Pencil of Nature. By H.F. Talbot. Part 1. 4to. 12s. 

Criticisms on Art. By W. Hazlitt. nd Series, Feap. 8vo. 6s, 

The Mysteries of Paris. By Eugene Sue. With plates, by Onwhyn, 12mo, 5s. 

The Poetry of Real Life. By Henry Ellison. Ist Series. Feap, 8vo. 6s, 

Martin buzzlewit. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. 

The Field of Honour ; or, Scenes in the Nineteenth Century. 


Feap. #vo. 5s. | 
Walter Clayton ; a Tale of the Gordon Riots. 3 vols. post 8vo, 11. 11s, 6d. 


By Anne Flinders, 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Tne produce market has been well supplied throughout the month, and 
a brisk business been transacted at fairly-sustained prices. It is expected 
that the supply of sugar for the year will be of the most ample kind. 
Cotfee has risen in value. The tea market is dull, and prices have receded 


a fraction. The wool sales have gone off with spirit, at well-sustained 
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Bankrupts. 


rates. In wheat the 1 both of English and foreign, have much 
exceeded the demand. In other respects our manufacturing interests 
retain their previous aspects. 


Money Marxet.—The payment of dividends has not been without a favourable 
influence on sustaining prices. The value of governmént securities has been improving. 
The government broker having effected purchases, though om f to a limited extent, on 
behalf of the Commissioners of the Savings’ Banks and the Life Annuity Fund, has 
had some effect in keeping up the rates, Though not exceeding 20,000/. a-day, these 
dealings, in the absence of larger transfers, bave given atone to the market. ‘The 
information that the surplus revenue is to be vested in Exchequer Bills, has had a 
tendency to advance the very high rate of premium those securities now maintain. 








Altogether, the English market supports its firmness and steadiness. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Saturday, 27th of July. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Three per Cent. Consols for Acct. 99 five- 
eighths.— Three per Cents. Consols, Anns. 99 
five-cighths.—Three and a Half per Cents. 
Anns. 103 one-eighth.—Indian Bonds, 1000/., 
05.—Exchequer Bills, Small, 14d. 73s. pm. 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Datch Two and Half per Cent. 614.—Spanish 
Five per Cents. Acct. 22 seven-eighths.—Spa- 
nish Three per Cents. 33 three-eighths— Mexican 
Five per Cents. 36}.—Dutch Five per Cent. 
one-half, 


BANKRUPTS. 


From June 25 ro yuty 19, 1844, INCLUSIVE. 


June25.—W. Read, Winchester-street, King’s 
Cross, builder.—J. Hodge, Abchurch-lane, ti- 
censed victualler.—J. F. Wood, Oxford, sur- 
geon.—C, F. Openheim, George-street, Mino- 
ries, shipowner.—R. Hodgson, Bishop Ank- 
land, Darham, Mercer.—Z. Bond, Manchester, 
brickmaker.—S. Askam, Bradford, commission 
agent.—T. Ashley, Lyonshall, Herefordshire, 
builder.- T. Wolfenden and J. Prestwich, Old- 
ham, cottton spinners,—J. Howarth, Rochdale, 
woollen maoutactarer, 

June 28. — R. Howland, Thame, Oxford- 
shire, auctioneer.—J. Wetenhall Throgmorton- 
street, stockbroker. —C. Hadfield, Sheffield, 
anvil manufacturer.— E. Pritchard, Liverpool, 
wine merchant.—J. Fletcher, Liverpool, paint 
manufactarer — R, Hetherington, Cross Canon- 
by. Camberland, tanner. 

July 2.—H. W. Collinson, Stamford-street, 
hat maker.—T. Scott, Colchester, baker.—W. 
Harding, Southampton-street, Camberwell, 
grocer.—F, Roberts, Handley, Cheshire, but- 
cher. 

July 5.—T H. Shelton, Southampton, sta- 
tioner.—F. Stokes, London-wall, importer and 
French warehouseman.—P. Tansley, St. Jotn- 
street, straw plait dealer.—M. Casanas, Fen- 
church-street, wine merchant.—J. Ramsay, 
Chapel-street, Somerstown, cheesemonger.— 
T. J. Swaine, Hatfield Woodside, Hertfordshire, 
innbolder.—T. Hindmarsh, Hartlepool, grocer. 
—F. Plank, Plymouth, perfamer.—J. Vernon, 
Monks Coppenhall, Cheshire, licensed victual- 
ler.— R. Lodge, Thornhill, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 

July 9.—C. Beavis, Shirley, Hants, Carpenter. 
—A. Portway, Braintree, Essex, tea dealer.—J, 
Page, Devonshire-terrace, Fulham-road, build- 
er.—H. M. Shaw, Newport, Hants, jeweller.— 
H. Potter, Kidderminster, carpet manufacturer. 


—J. Crowder and J. Green, jun., Macclesfield, 
trimming manufacturers. —W. Coward, Hartle- 
pool, Durham, bread baker.—J. Wood and W. 
Norton, Fenny-bridge, Yorkshire, fancy cloth 
manutacturers. — C. B. Reynolds, Devizes, 
tailor. 

July 12.—G., Fryer, Alfred-street, City-road, 
grocer.—W. R. Wood, Brighton, Dentist.—P. 
E. C. De La Marcotelle, Fenchugch-street, 
merchant.—T. G. Thorn, Southampton, builder, 
—S. Southey, Southstreet, Finsbary Market, 
cabinet and furaiture manufactorer.—H. Whit- 
taker, Macclesfield, silk throwster.—W. Weir, 
Carlisle, iron merchant.—T. Biggs, Bath, wool- 
len draper,—T. Griffiths, Stoke-apon-Trent, 
tailor.—W. Bond, Liverpool, publican.—J. A. 
Forrest, Liverpool, glass merchant. 

July 16.—W. B. Smith, Sudbury, Soffolk, 
surgeon.—S. Hammond, jan., Upminster, Es- 
sex, market gardener.—R. Banister, Portsea, 
Hampshire, draper.—H. Williams, Farringdon, 
Berkshire, grocer.—E. Sylvester, Agars-field, 
St. Pancras-road, contractor.—J. G. Wilson, 
Standard Factory, Wenlock basin, W harf-road, 
City-road, engineer.—T. Pearce, Bermondsey - 
street, Southwark, tripeman.—B. Kasner, Old 
Cavendish-street, Cavendish square, jeweller.— 
T. W. Green, Leeds, bookseiler.—W. H. Wil- 
liams, Martock, Somersetshire, linendraper.— 
T. L. Gordon, Exeter, cabinet maker.—J. L. 
Loraine, Newcastie-upon Tyue, wine merchant. 

July 19.—T. Harvey, Wandsworth, innkeep- 
er.—W. Trutam, Bermondsey, china clay mer- 
chant.—J. Smith and H. Titford, Saow-hiil, 
City, engravera.—C. Cope, Edgbaston, War- 
wickshire, wine merchant. —B. H. Hanter, 
Liverpool, merchant. — J. Carruthers, Lanca- 
shire, linendraper. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


C. A. Deane, of Poplar, Inventor of the Diving Apparatus, for improvements in 
constructing, propelling, and steering vessels, May S0th, 6 months. 

‘ me. a of Clifton, Bristol, Confectioner, for improvements in baths, May 30th, 

J. Lee, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Esquire, for improvements in obtaining products 
from sulphurets, and other compounds containing sulphur, Muay 30th, 6 months. 

J. Fenton, of Manchester, Engineer, for an improved combination or alloy, or ims 
proved combinations or alloys of metals, applicable to various purposes for which 
~——— copper are usually employed in the construction of machinery. May 30th, 

1S. 

W. Noak, of West Bromwich, Stafford Colliery, Agent, and J, Noak, of the same 
place, Engineer, for improvements in the manufacture of salt, and in the apparatus to 
be used therein. June ist, 6 months. 

E, Massey, of King Street, Clerkenwell, Watchmaker, for improvements in appa- 
ratus for ascertaining the rate at which vessels are passing through the water; also 
—— rn ascertaining the rate at which streams or currents are running. June 

st, 6 months, 
_ J. Murdoch, of Staples Inn, Mechanical Draughtsman, for certain improvements 
in the manufacture of gas, and in the apparatus employed therein, June 4th, 
6 mouths. Communication. 

W. H. Phillips, of Bloomsbury Square, Engineer, for certain improvements in the 
means and apparatus for subduing and extinguishing fire and saving life and pro- 
perty. 4 in obtaining and applying motive power and improvements in propeiling. 

une 4th, 6 months, 

G. Chapman, of Claremont Terrace, Strangeways, Manchester, Engineer, for cer- 
tain improvements in steam-engines, June 4th, 6 months, 

H. Beden, of Derby, Lace Manufacturer, for an improvement in the manufacture 
of bobbin-net or twist lace. June 4th, 6 months. 

J. Cowen, of Blaydon Burn, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Merchant, for certain 
a in making retorts for generating gas for illumination, June 4th, 
6 mouths, 

W. Ward, of Leicester, Hosier, and D. W. Grocock, of the same place, Frame- 
smith, for improvements in machinery for manufacturing frame-work, knitted, or 
netted work. June 4th, 6 months. 

W. Elliott, of Birmingham, Button Manufacturer, for improvements in the manus 
facture of covered buttons. June 4th, 6 months. 

P. Griffiths, of Holywell, Flint, Millwright, for improvements in washing the 
products evolved from furnaces. June 4th, 6 months. 

J. Woods, of Bucklersbury, Civil Engineer, for improvements in producing designs 
and copies and in multiplying impressions either of printed or written surfaces, 
June 6th, 6 months. Communication, ; ‘ 

D. Cheetham, of Rochdale, Lancaster, Cotton-spinner, and E. Briggs, of the same 
place, Hat-manufacturer, for certain improvements in the manufacture of hats, end 
in the machinery or apparatus connected with such or similar manufacture. June 6th, 
6 months. 

W. Higham, of Nottyash, near Liverpool, and D. Bellhouse, of Liverpool, afore- 
said, Merchant, for improved constructions of boilers for evaporating saline and other 
solutions for the purposes of crystallization. June 6th, 6 months. 

E, Morewood, of Thornbridge, Derby, Merchant, and G. Rogers, of Stearndale, 
same County, Gentleman, for improvements in coating iron with other metals. 
June 8th, 6 months. 

E. Galloway, of Nelson Square, Blackfriars Road, Surrey, for machinery for con- 
necting axles or shafts, whereby when in motion they revolve at different relative 
velocities. June 12th, 6 months. oF 

T. Farmer, of Birmingham, Manufacturer, for certain improvements in the orna- 
menting of papier mache, and in manufacturing and ornamenting japanned goods 
generally, June 12th, 6 months, , 

G. Kent, of Constitution Row, Gray’s Inn Road, Blind-maker, for improvements 
in machinery for cleaning, polishing, and sharpening knives, forks, and other articles. 
} months, . 

“— Poche, of Serke Street, Middlesex, Gentleman, for improvements in wheels and 


axles. June 12th, 6 months. Communication. . 
J. Swindells, of Manchester, Manufacturing Chemist, for several improvements in 
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the preperation of various substances for the purpose of dyeing and producing colour, 
ulso improvements in the application and use of several chemical compounds for the 
parpose of dyeing and producing colour not hitherto made use of, June 12th, 
6 months. 

A. S. Wolcott, of Manchester, Machinist, for improvements in roving and spin- 
ning cotton, wool, and other fibrous substances, June 18th, 6 months. 

C, W. Graham, of King’s Arms’ Yard, London, Merchant, for improvements in 
manufacturing pathological, anatomical, zoological, geological, botanical, and mi- 
neralogical representations in relief, und in arranging them for use, June 18th, 
G montha, 

G. Wilson, of Saint Martin’s Court, Saint Martin’s Lane, Stationer, for improve- 
ments in the cutting of paper for the manufacture of envelopes and for other purposes. 
June 19th, 6 months. 

W. Sutcliffe, of Bradford, York, Manufacturer, for improvements in preparing, 
dyeing, sizeing, or dressing, drying, and winding yarns and manufactured fabrics of 
wool, flax, cotton, silk, and other fibrous materials, June 19th, 6 months. 

P. A. L. de Fontainemoreau, of Skinner’s Place, Size Lane, London, for a new 
mode of locomotion, applicable to railroad and other ways. June @ist, 6 months. 
Communication, 

T. L. Rushton, of Bolton-le-Moors, Lancaster, Iron Manufacturer, for certain im- 
provements in the manufacture of iron, June 2ist, 6 months. 

C. Phipps, of River, near Dover, Paper Manufacturer, for an improvement or 
improvements in the manufacturing of paper, and in marking writing and other 
papers, or m the machinery employed for those purposes, June ist, 6 months, 
Communication, 

J. Shaw, of Sheffield, Manufacturer of Britannia Metal Articles, for improvements 
in the manufacture of metal dish covers and metal dishes. June 24th, 6 months, 

R. Davies, of Ystradguntais, Brecon, Gentleman, for improvements in the manu- 
facture of iron, June 24th, 6 months. 

W. Worby, of Ipswich, Foreman in the employ of Messrs. J. R. and A. Ransome, 
tron Founders, for improvements in the manutacture of bricks, tiles, and other articles 
trom plastic materials. June 24th, 6 months, 

C. M. E, Sautter, of Austin Friars, Gentleman, for improvements in pianofortes. 
June 26th, 6 months, 


HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


House or Lonns.—June 24.—The Earl of Powis moved the order of the day for 
going into Committee on bis Dill for repealing the union of the Sees of Bangor and 
St. Asaph. A short discussion took place ; and the House then went into Com- 
mittee upon the Bill, which passed through without amendment, and was ordered to 
be read a third time on Monday next.—The Brothels’ Suppression Bill went through 
Committee.—The New South Wales Government Bill was read a second time. 

June 25.—The Charitable Bequests (Lreland ) Bill, on the motion otf Lord W harn- 
cliffe, was then read a second time, alter a short discussion. 

June 206.- No Llouse, 

June 27.—The Marquis of Clanricarde moved for copies of any declarations in 
ejectments or notices to quit that have been sery ed on the Poor Law Commissioners 
in Ireland, or upon the guardians of any union. His object, he said, was to elicit 
from the government their opinion as to the steps it would be advisable to take 
respecting the Lrish Poor Law, im consequence of the report of Mr, Pennethorne. 
Phe motion was agreed to. 

June 28.—The Irish Marriage Bill was read a second time. 

June 29,—No House. 

July 1.—The Earl of Powis moved the third reading of the Sees of St. Asaph and 
Bangor Bill. The Duke of Wellington said he was not authorised to give ber Ma- 
jesty's consent to the discussion of this Bill. This consent, though it was not neces- 
sary in regard to the Act which it was the object of the present Bill to repeal, was 
necessary in regard to this Bill. The former Act did not touch the Royal preroga- 
tives, but conferred powers on ber Majesty: the present Bill, by withdrawing those 
powers, affected her Majesty's prerogative in a most important point, the regulations 
nnd revenue of the Church, and therefore required her Majesty’s consent to its dis- 
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cussion. The debate was adjourned, and a committee appointed to search for pre- 
cedents.—The Duke of Richmond called the attention of the House to the practice, 
lately renewed, of canvassing Peers on the subject of private Bills. Several Peers 
spoke in reprehension of the practice; and the Earl of Wicklow said that any such 
upplication ought to be considered as an insult. —The Privy Council Jurisdiction Bill 
was committed pro forma, and ordered to be printed, 

July 2.—Uhe Earl of Dalhousie moved the third reading of the Sugar Duties Bill, 
The Bill was read a third time and passed, 

July 3.—No House. 

July 4.—Lord Wharncliffe, having brought up the report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to search for precedents on the Bangor and St. Asaph's Bishoprics Continu- 
wnce Bill, which reported that they could discover no precedents, moved the follows 
ing question as an instruction to the Committee :— Whether the Bill for the pre- 
vention of the union of the Sees of Bangor and St. Asaph belong to the class of Bills 
for which it has been the usage to get the consent of the Crown before Parliament 
can pass it?” The instruction was agreed to.—The Earl of Radnor moved that a 
Secret Committee be appointed to inquire into the practice of detaining and opening 
letters, under the provisions of the Ist Vict. ¢, 36, and more particularly into the 
circumstances under which the letters of Mr. Mazzini, a literary foreigner, residing 
in England, bave been opened,” which was his original notice ; but he meant to add 
to it the name of another gentleman, a foreigner (Captain Stolaberg).—The Privy 
Council Appellate Jurisdiction Bill was read a third time, 

July 5.—Lord Campbell moved the third reading of the Law of Libel Bill; the 
House divided on the motion, when the numbers were, for the third reading, 3, 
against it, 33.—On the motion of the Duke of Wellington, the Bank Charter Bill 
was read a first time.—Lord Wharncliffe brought up a report from the Select Com- 
mittee on the union of the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor: the Committee had searched 
tor precedents, and had found that it had been usual in the cases of such Bills that 
the Royal assent should be signified on each of the stages. —The Irish Presbyterian 
Marriages Bill went through Committee, and was ordered to be read a third time, 

July 6.—No House, 

July 8.—Nothing of importance. 

J ae 9.—The Bishop ewe moved the third reading of the Brothels’ Suppres- 
sion Bill; after some discussion, the Bill was withdrawn, 

July 10.—No House. . 

July 11.—The Earl of Powis intimated his intention to withdraw the St. Asaph 
and Bangor Bill, in consequence of the decision of the Committee appointed on the 
day he had last addressed their Lordships, and the statement of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, that the government did not intend to advise the Crown to accede to the mea- 
sure, On considering the different modes of proceeding which were oper to him, 
he thought the course he had adopted was the most respectful to their Lordships, and 
the most likely to secure the ultimate success of the object be bad in view, 

July 12.—The Earl of Ripon moved that the House should go into Committee on 
the Bunk Charter Bill; the Bill passed through Committee.— The County-rates Bill 
went through a Committee, and was ordered to be read a third time.—The Earl of 
Ripon stated there was no truth in the report that a large army “ee ers 
on the frontiers of the Punjaub, or that there was any intention of invading that 
country, The anarchy of that country, indeed, rendered the presence of a strong 
force necessary ; but there bad never been any such ungenerous Intention enter- 

. ‘- : ; , he Punjaub to extend our domi- 
tained as that of taking advantage of the trouble sint ) P 
nion there. The rumour of a further acquisition of country upon the banks of the 


Indus was equally without foundation. 
July 13.—No House. 
July 15.—Tbe motion for the production of any correspondence or papers relating 
’ Ir. O'Driscoll from the commission of the peace in the a 


to the dismissal of \ hm a 
of Cork was agreed to. The Commons’ amendments to the Dissenters’ Chapels Bi 


were also agreed to. 
July 16.—Nothing of importance. 


July 17.—No house. — . ™ , 
July 18th — Lord Campbell presented the petition of which be had given notice, 


from Chas. Henry Russell, to be heard at the bar, by himself or counsel, against the 
Actions for Gaming Discontinuance Bill, The petition was laid on sO say a 
Campbell then moved that the peutioner be heard at the bar, by himse or counse > 


on the reading of the order of the day that the bill be committed. 















Pe ee: 
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July 19.—The Marquis of Clanricarde moved for a return of all sums under the 
control of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of England and Wales, not appropriated 
to any particular purpose, up to the latest period to which the same could be made 
up, distinguishing the rage 98 Fund from that which is appropriated to the aug- 
mentation of small livings. The returns were ordered.—The County Coroners’ Bill 
was read a second time, and the Insolvent Debtors’ Bill passed through committee. 

July 20.—No house. 


Hovse or Commons.—June 24.—Mr. Duncombe moved that a Select Committee 
be appointed for the purpose of inquiring as to any letters which might have been 
opened, delayed, or detained in the General Post-office since the month of January 
last, and also into any warrants which might have been issued by the Secretary of 
State authorising such opening and detention, and how far those warrants had been 
obeyed ; the Committee also to report to the House its opinion as to the expediency 
of continuing or altering the law on the subject of such warrants. The House 
divided, when the numbers were, for Mr. Duncombe’s motion, 162, against it, 206, 
The House resolved itself into Committee on the Bank Charter Bill ; the four first 
clauses were agreed to, and the chairman reported progress. 

June 25.—Mr, C. Villiers brought forward the question of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. The motion brought forward by Mr. Villiers was, that the House should re. 
solve itself into a Committee, for the purpose of considering the following resolu- 
tions ;—‘* That it appears, by a recent census, that the people of this country are 
rapidly increasing in number, That it is in evidence before this House, that a large 
proportion of Iler Majesty's subjects are ae provided with the first neces- 
saries of life. That, nevertheless, a Corn Law is in force which restricts the supply 
of food, and thereby lessens its abundance. That any such restriction, having for its 
object to impede the free purchase of an article upon which depends the subsistence 
of the community, is indefensible in principle, injurious in operation, and ought to 
be abolished, That it is therefore expedient that the Act 5th and 6th Vict., c. 14, 
shall be repealed forthwith.” Mr. Ferrand moved the following amendment: 
‘That this House do resolve itself into a committee, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the following resolutions :—That it appears, by a recent census, that the people 
of this country are rapidly increasing in number, That it is in evidence before this 
House, that a large proportion of her Majesty's subjects are insufficiently provided 
with the means of purchasing the first necessaries of life. That, although a corn 
law is in force, which protects the supply of food produced by British capital and 
native industry, and thereby increases its abundance, whilst it lessens competition 
in the market of labour, nevertheless machinery has for many years lessened amongst 
the working classes the means of purchasing the same, That such corn‘law having for 
its object the protection of British capital, and the encouragement of native labour em- 
ployed in the growth of an article upon which depends the subsistence of the com- 
munity, is just in principal, beneficial in operation, and ought not to be abolished. 
That it is, therefore, expedient that every encouragement and protection shall be 
given to native industry, which is the groundwork of our national greatness, and the 
source of our national wealth.” The debate was then adjourned,—Sir J. Graham 
brought in his Bill for Consolidating the Turnpike Trusts in South Wales, which 
was read a first time.—‘The Sudbury Disfranchisement Bill was read a first time. 

June 26.—The adjourned debate on the Corn Laws was resumed ; after much dis- 
cussion Mr, Ferrand withdrew his amendment, and the House divided upon the 
original motion, For the motion, 124, against it, 528 ; majority, 204, 

se 27.—Sir R. Peel moved the third reading of the Sugar Duties Bill. The 
motion led toa desultory discussion, but without any amendment or division upon 
the topics which had been already debated ; the question as to the existence of slave- 
labour in Java; the injustice done to the interests of the East India sugar growers ; 
the policy of government with regard to colonial emigration, &c. The Bill was 
read a third time and passed.—A question came before the House, whether a member 
of a committee on a private bill, having property which may be affected by it, has 
such an interest as disqualifies him from voting. ‘The discussion on this subject was 
closed by the adoption of a resolution moved by Mr. Gladstone, to the effect that the 
rule prevailing with regard to discussions in the House should extend to committees, 
and that members having a direct pecuniary interest in the question before the Com- 
mittee should not vote upon it in committee. 

June 28.—On the motion for the third reading of the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, Mr. 
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Colquhoun moved that it be read a third time that day three months. Sir R. Inglis 


seconded the motion. A short discussion took place, in which Sir T. Wilde, Lord 
Eliot, and Mr. Shaw, took part. A division took place, when the numbers were— 
for the bill, 201; against it, 815; majority, 120. The bill was then read a third 


— passed. It was then sent up tothe House of Lords, with the amend- 
men . 


June 29.—No House, 


July 1.—Sir R. Peel moved the order of the day for the second reading of the 
Irish Registration Bill ; the Irish members expressed their wish that the discussion 
should be postponed. —The Bank Charter Bill was read a third time and passed, — 
The Prisons (Scotland ) Bill passed through committee ; Sir James Graham having, 
In answer to a question from Mr. Wallace, given some satisfactory details respecting 
the working of the present system of prison discipline in Scotland.—The Education 
Bill was read a third time and passed, 

July 2.—Mr. Duncombe moved for “ a select committee to inquire into a depart- 
ment of her Majesty's General Post Office, the duties and employment of the persons 
engaged therein, and the authority under which the functions of the said office are 
discharged.” He intended to add these words also—** As well as the expediency of 
making any alterations in the law under which the opening of letters is conducted.” 
Sir J. Graham proposed, as an amendment, that “ A Committee of Secrecy should 
be appointed to inquire into the law respecting the detaining and opening of letters 
at the Post Office, and into the mode in which the authority is exercised ; that they 
should have power to send for persons, papers, and records, and that they report 
their opinions and observations to the House.” After some conversation about the 
terms of the appointment of the committee, Sir J. Graham's amendment was unani- 
mously carried. The committee was then appointed, with the powers specified in 
Sir J. Graham’s motion.—The Sudbury Disfranchisement Bill was read a second 
time. 

July 3.—The House went into committee on the Joint Stock Companies Regis- 
tration Bill, the first clause was agreed to, and the chairman reported progress. 

July 4.—On the motion of Sir J. Graham, the order of the day was read for going 
into committee on the Poor Law Amendment Bill. On the motion that the Speaker 
leave the chair, Mr. A. B. Cochrane moved, as an amendment, ‘* That the New Poor 
Law, though improved by the proposed amendments, is still opposed to the ancient 
constitution of the realm, and inadequate to the necessities of the people.” The 
House divided on the motion that the House go into committee, which was carried 
by 199 to 19, The House then went into committee pro forma, and immediately re- 
sumed, when the Bill was ordered to be recommitted on Friday.—Lord Palmerston 
moved the second reading of the Actions for Gaming Discontinuance Bill (No, 2.) 
Its object, he said, was to continue things as they were until parliament bad time to 
consider the state of the law. After a short discussion, Mr. Christie moved the ad- 
journment of the debate, which was negatived, and the Bil) was read a seoond 
time. 

July 5.—Lord G. Somerset obtained leave to bring in a bill to regulate the Trial 
of Controverted Elections, which was read a first time, and ordered to be read a 
second time on Thursday next. 

July 6.—No House, 

July 8.—A long discussion arose, on the motion of Mr. Gladstone for the second 
reading of the Railway Bill; the debate was adjourned. 

July 9.—The subject of the Danish Claims, which has been so often before parlia- 
ment and the public, was again brought forward by Mr. Christie, The question re- 
lates to claims against the government for losses sustained by the seizure of British 
ships and cargoes by the Danish government in 1807. The question at issue is, 
whether war existed between Great Britain and Denmark at the time of the seizures. 
Mr. Christie moved for the appointment of a committee to consider of an address to 
her Majesty on the subject. Qn a division, the motion was negatived by &@ majority 
of 72 to 68.—Mr. Liddell moved for a select committee to inquire into the practices 


of dog-stealers in the metropolis. Sir James Graham would not oppose the motion, 
though he did not see that legislative interference was necessary. The motion was 
agreed to. 

July 10.—Some discussion took place as to the extension of the measures to Scot- 
land and Ireland, Several amendments on various classes were agreed to; the 


chairman reported the Bill with these amendments ; and it was then orderded to be 
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printed —The House thea went into committee on the Joint Stock Companies Re- 
medies at Law Bill, the main object of which, as stated by the Solicitor General, 
was to render the law of bankruptcy applicable to these companies. The bill went 
through the committee; the House resumed.—Mr. Cowper moved the secend read- 
ing of the Field Gardens Bill, the object of which, he said, was to appropriate to 
oor persons small plots of ground for cultivation. The bill was read a second 
time.—The House went into committee on the Gaming at Races Bill; the clauses 
were agreed to. 

July 11.—Nothing of importance. 

July 12.—Tbe House went into committee on the Poor Law Amendment Bill. 
On the 22nd clause, constituting ex-officio guardians, Mr. Borthwick proposed to 
include the parochial clergy ; but Sir James Graham objected to the proposal, that 
the duties of the clergy were already very numerous, and the office of guardians 
might involve them in unpopular interferences. Mr. Borthwick withdrew his amend- 
ment. The 24th clause, relating to expenses for insane paupers, gave rise to some 
general discussion on the state of the insane poor throughout England. Lord Ashley 
informed the House, that in England and Wales there are 17,000 lunatics, and ac- 
commodation only for 4,500. He said that in Wales this accommodation was espe- 
cially deficient, and that the pauper lunatics in that principality were kept in the 
most miserable state, in sheds, in outhouses, and in receptacles under ground. He 
intended shortly to bring this subject before the House, with the especial view to 
making of some provision for the care of lunatics in the first stage of their disease, 
it being generally practicable to effect their cure when undertaken early. Sir J. 
Graham tully felt the great importance of this subject, and the necessity for the 
speedy consideration of it by parliament. On the 28th clause, relative to the nomi- 
nation of auditors, Mr. C. Wood moved that this nomination should be taken from 
the chairman of unions, and vested in the Poor Law commissioners, After a good 
deal of discussion, this amendment, on a division, was negatived by 132 to 39, 
When the committee had proceeded to the 34th clause inclusive, the chairman re- 


ported progress. 
July 13.—The Poor Law Amendment Bill was proceeded with, the discussion 


was adjourned. 

July 15.—-Mr. Wyse moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the facts con- 
week with the formation of the special jury in the case of Mr. O'Connell and 
others : the House divided, when the numbers were, against the motion, 91 ; 
for it, 73. 

July 16.—Lord Palmerston brought the Slave Trade under the consideration of 
the House ; the return moved for, with an addition suggested by Sir Kobert Peel, 
respecting the numbers of slaves liberated in Sierra Leone and other places, between 
1819 and 1844, was then agreed to.—The House went into Committee on the Metro- 
politan Building Bill, and the clauses up to 51 were agreed to. 

July 17.—The remaining clauses of the Metropolitan Building Bill were 

reed to. 
~e uly 18.—Mr. Duncombe moved, that instructions should be given to the Com- 
mittee for inquiring into the opening of letters, that he might be present during the 
examination of such witnesses as he might think proper to examine: the House 
divided, when the numbers were, for the motion, 51; against it, 141. 

July 19.—The House went into Committee of Supply on the Education Estimates. 
Mr. Wyse moved that na mg ey be presented to ¢ gracious Mayen» 
humbly representing to ajesty the great importance of due provision being 
made for the university education of ber Roman Catholic subjects of Ireland, espe- 
cially of such as are intended for the priesthood, and the inadequacy of the means 
and system now existing for the attainment of such object ; and further praying her 
Majesty, that she will be graciously pleased to give directions, by an enlargement 
ont improvement of existing arrangements, either by opening the emoluments and 
honours as well Ae studies of the ~meanaee of Dublin as Roman vies er oh as ron 
as Protestants, raising the College ynooth to the dignity of a ogics 
Faculty of the said university, or by founding and maintaining a Roman Catholic 
university, with equal rank, endowments, and privileges, with those of the Uni- 
vaste, muydern St cénquatey so supply the detdoalee now complained of, cot 
volence, t, to sup es now , and, 
os tayeptaentns y provide for the future moral and intellectual wants of 
the Roman iubabitants. An Lrish educational grant was agreed to without 


a division. 
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